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Remarks at a Luncheon With 
Community Leaders in Chicago, 
Illinois 


September 30, 1988 


Thank you, Jim, and thank you all very 
much. And I'd like to just say a word myself 
about the late Al Mazewski. And, yes, I did 
know I was sitting beside her at lunch. And 
you all know he was a major supporter of 
the Polish Solidarity union, and he made 
such a contribution to our beloved America. 
Yes, we will always remember him. 

Now, I’m also pleased to say that Con- 
gressman Jack Davis is here with us today. 
He’s someone who has been in the forefront 
of our crusade to get tough on illegal drug 
use. Well, now, what can I say? Mrs. Woz- 
niak and Stan, the food, the music—this is 
all just wonderful. You know, as a boy grow- 
ing up in Dixon, Illinois, this was the great 
city to the east that represented unimagina- 
ble levels of action, excitement and adven- 
ture—and that was even before I’d heard of 
Chicago politics. [Laughter] 

But actually, I’m very grateful to all of 
you. With your help, Vice President Bush 
and I carried Illinois in 1980 and 1984. And 
as for this year, let’s just say that Victory ’88 
is more than just a slogan. It’s a plan. It’s a 
prediction. And come November, I think 
they'll be saying it was a prophecy. 

But today I have to say, it’s simply a 
pleasure; it’s a pleasure to be here. As some- 
one who’s had the chance to do more than 
a little traveling, I can easily say Chicago is 
one of the great cities in the world. What 
can compare with the vibrance and good 
humor of Chicago? Frank Sinatra is right: 
“Chicago is my kind of town.” From the 
sounds of the streets to the tidy homes that 
have passed from one generation to the 
next and the churches that anchor your 
great neighborhoods, you can sit on your 
front steps and see the world walk by and 
know that God has been good to America 
and that He certainly loves Chicago. 


When His Holiness Pope John Paul II 
came to Chicago 9 years ago, he was met 
by a vast audience of some 1% million 
people. I know that many of you were 
there that October day in Grant Park. As 
the wind blew off Lake Michigan, the Holy 
Father spoke of our ancestors, and he said, 
“They came from many different countries” 
and had “thrown their destinies together 
and now write a common history.” 

Yes, to write a common history—and for 
the past 8 years we’ve been writing what is 
one of its most exciting and remarkable 
chapters. We’ve brought employment to an 
all-time high and are now in the longest 
peacetime expansion ever recorded in our 
nation. But our strength as a nation, as you 
all know so well, is that we can march into 
the future, leading the world into a new 
age of growth, technology, and innovation. 
But we can do so without leaving behind 
the vital moral foundation: the basic values 
of faith and family that make ours a great 
nation and on which all that we accomplish 
has been built. 

Yes, the family is the bedrock of our 
nation, but it is also the engine that gives 
our country life. And it’s the reason that we 
produce. It’s for our families that we work 
and labor, so that we can join together 
around the dinner table, bring our children 
up the right way, care for our parents, and 
reach out to those less fortunate. It is the 
power of the family that holds the Nation 
together, that gives America ber con- 
science, and that serves as the cradie of our 
country’s soul. 

You know, I’ve said before, there really 
are only two things the liberals don’t under- 
stand: the things that change and the things 
that don’t. The economy, technology—these 
things change, and under us for the better. 
But America’s basic moral and _ spiritual 
values—they don’t change. 

Now, I should be careful here because I 
know that this is a bipartisan gathering. 
Some of you favor the Cubs, and others 
favor the White Sox. [Laughter] But in fact, 
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as I watched a certain debate this past 
Sunday, it struck me that the difference be- 
tween the liberals and Wrigley Field is that 
the liberals are still in the dark. You know, 
after the debate, I had to say, Isn’t that just 
like an ACLU [American Civil Liberties 
Union] member: He didn’t even have a 
prayer when he needed one. And this is 
only the beginning. After the next debate, I 
think we'll be up 2 to nothing. 

Well, the truth is that on issue after issue 
the liberals have, in the words of the writer 
G.K. Chesterton, submitted to “the modern 
and morbid weakness of always sacrificing 
the normal to the abnormal.” They’ve 
turned principles at the core of our 
common culture and common history into 
partisan issues that hang in the balance as 
we prepare to elect a new President and 
Congress. Now, unlike some liberal organi- 
zations, we don’t believe that separation: of 
church and state requires ending the Catho- 
lic Church’s tax exemption or removing the 
words “under God” from the Pledge of Al- 
legiance. And we don’t favor the right to 
retail what they call nonobscene child por- 
nography, nor do we think that the criminal 
penalites for selling marijuana should be re- 
pealed. We don’t think tuition tax credits 
for children in parochial schools are uncon- 
stitutional or that prostitution should be le- 
galized or that children should be denied 
the right to begin their schoolday by joining 
with their classmates in a voluntary prayer. 
No, that’s not what we believe. And I think 
it’s time for us to say that America’s most 
basic and fundamental values are not un- 
constitutional. 

Now, I’m not saying that all liberals agree 
with all of these views. But these issues— 
and there are other examples—raise an im- 
portant question. You'll recall a few years 
back political figures had to disassociate 
themselves from groups on the right with 
far-out right views. Well, isn’t it now time 
for responsible people to do the same thing 
with far-out groups on the left? [Applause] 

Let me tell you what’s exciting, what, in 
fact, is the big news of the 1988 campaign: 
that this campaign is developing on the 
issues and the American people are finding 
out what I said some time back—that the 
politics of the opposition can be character- 
ized as liberal, liberal, liberal. Now, I’m a 
former Democrat. But I think you know 
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what I mean when I raise questions about 
the distinction between rank-and-file- 
Democrats and the liberal leadership of that 
party in Washington. The liberals may try 
to mouth some of our words, but when they 
talk about values and family, they mean 
something very different. For example, as 
part of their so-called profamily agenda, 
they have proposed a Federal child care 
assistance program. But under the liberals’ 
program, if you want assistance and wish to 
leave your child with his or her grandmoth- 
er that day, Grandma will have to be li- 
censed by the Federal Government. 

Audience. Boo! 

The President. One of the liberal congres- 
sional staff members behind the bill was 
asked by a reporter if this was true—that 
grandmothers would have to get Federal 
licenses to take care of their own grandchil- 
dren. And the reply came from that man, 
Yes, of course, it’s true. After all, and here’s 
the quote, “How else can you design a pro- 
gram that receives funds?” Licensing grand- 
mothers—can you believe that? [Laughter] 
Next thing you know, they’ll say that grill- 
ing kielbasa is an environmental hazard. 
[Laughter] I don’t know about you, but I 
enjoyed mine very much. 

Now, there are other values that we 
should think about this year. I hope I’m not 
the only one here old enough to know that 
today is an important date. Today is the 
50th anniversary of the Munich pact, the 
naive gesture of appeasement that brought 
us the great nightmare of this century: the 
Second World War. The vain boast that we 
had achieved “peace in our time” was fol- 
lowed 5 months later by Hitler’s invasion of 
Czechoslovakia arid 6 months after that of 
Poland. The lesson from Munich is too clear 
and too important to be forgotten. That sad 
lesson is that to be weak is to invite war. 
And that’s why I say to you: America must 
never be weak; we must always be strong. 
And George Bush and I will not rest until 
freedom is restored to all the peoples of 
Eastern Europe. 

But even today there are those who’ve 
forgotten the ancient principle of peace 
through strength. And their innocence and 
naivete would put in question all that we’ve 
achieved since Vice President Bush and I 
took office, all the progress toward ending 
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the twin evils of totalitarianism and nuclear 
terror. Yes, they would break faith with an- 
ticommunist freedom fighters. They oppose 
a strategic defense against nuclear missiles. 
They would cancel essential defense sys- 
tems and receive nothing in return. They’re 
against the B-1 bomber, and they would 
wipe out—their proposed budget would 
eliminate two carrier battle groups from 
the Navy. And even when they say they 
now favor weapons like the new Trident 
missile and Stealth bomber, listen closely 
and you hear them whisper that it’s just in 
theory that they favor these systems. 
They’re not prepared to deploy them. 

And not long ago, I vetoed a defense au- 
thorization bill that Congress sent to me 
that embodied much of what the liberals 
want to do to our nation’s defenses. Some 
liberals said I was playing politics. No, I was 
just defending America, which is what I 
shall continue to do. I remember the conse- 
quences of weakness, and I know you do, 
too. When freedom was threatened, it was 
boys on this block who took off their base- 
ball caps and put on their helmets and 
donned their country’s uniform and went to 
war. Those who would deny America the 
means to keep the peace have forgotten 
their history. They have forgotten our vet- 
erans and our war heroes, and they’ve for- 
gotten the boys on this block. But America 
must not and will not ever forget. 

Well, over the last 8 years, America has 
begun a great enterprise of resurrection. 
We’ve worked to recover the bedrock 
values that you and most Americans never 
departed from. We have rebuilt our de- 
fenses. Our country is at peace. Our econo- 
my is strong. And our future is bright. 
When I took office, on any given day, fully 
half of our military aircraft could not fly for 
lack of spare parts. Half of our naval vessels 
couldn’t leave port for lack of spare parts or 
crew. Well, all that has changed. And inci- 
dentally, if you haven’t had a chance to see 
some of them lately, today’s young people 
in uniform, of all the things I’m proud of, 
I’m more proud of them than anything I’ve 
seen. 

And there’s one last issue, yes, more im- 
portant than even all the other crucial mat- 
ters we’ve already discussed. Ladies and 
gentlemen, just a few years ago, I wonder 
how many of us could really have believed 


then that so many of our fondest hopes and 
dreams for America could come true. And 
of those things that have happened, how 
many of us could have imagined 8 or even 
4 years ago that one day a President of the 
United States would have an opportunity to 
stand, as I did a few months ago, there in 
the Lenin Hills at a podium at Moscow 
State University and tell the young people 
of the Soviet Union about the wonder and 
glory of human freedom? And I was talking 
to the ones I should have been talking to, 
because they couldn’t get all the student 
body in the auditorium, so they had decid- 
ed that the ones who could come to hear 
me were all members of the Young Com- 
munist League. [Laughter] 

Well, what a great moment we have 
before us, and, oh, how future generations 
will dishonor us if now, in a moment of 
sudden folly, we throw it all away. So, let us 
go forth then, you and I, to tell the Ameri- 
can people what really is at stake: the fate 
of generations to come, a hopeful vision of a 
world of freedom and a bountiful future of 
reverence and peace for our children and 
all the children of the world. 

So, yes, some say that it’s time for a 
change. Well, ladies and gentlemen, let’s 
just remember we are the change. We start- 
ed it 8 years ago, and we’re going to contin- 
ue it and extend it to Congress if you do the 
right thing at the polls on November 8th. I 
think George Bush had it right at the con- 
vention: If you have to change horses in 
midstream, doesn’t it make sense to switch 
to the one who’s going the same direction 
you are? 

I can’t leave you without admitting to 
you that I have a new hobby. I have discov- 
ered that the people of the Soviet Union 
make up stories, jokes, and tell them among 
themselves, which reveals they’ve got a 
great sense of humor, but also a little cyni- 
cism about their way of life. And just as I 
was coming home from the Moscow 
summit, I got another new one that was 
handed to me. This is their story. This is the 
way they treat it. And it shows a little dif- 
ference between two systems. 

The story has it that I and Gorbachev are 
in his limousine. And I had the head of our 
Secret Service unit, and he had his chief 
security man with him. And we were sight- 
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seeing. And we got out to where there was 
a waterfall. And we got out of the car-to 
look at the waterfall. And the Secretary 
General Gorbachev said to my man, “Go 
ahead, jump. Go over the fall.” And my 
man said, “I’ve got a wife and three kids.” 
So he turned to his own man and said, “Go 
on, jump. Go over the fall.” And he did. 
And my man went down the rocks around 
the fall to see if he could be of help. And 
there he was down there wringing out his 
shirt. And he said, “When he told you to 
jump and go over the falls, why did you do 
that?” He said, “I got a wife and three 
kids.” [Laughter] 

So, thank you all, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:49 p.m. at 
Wozniak’s Casino. He was introduced by 
Gov. James R. Thompson. In his opening 
remarks, he referred to the late Aloysius 
Mazewski and his wife, Florence, who was 
seated beside the President; Representative 
Jack Davis; Stanley Wozniak, owner of the 
casino, and his mother, Theresa. These re- 
marks were not received in time for inclu- 
sion in last week’s issue. 


Remarks at a Republican Party 
Fundraising Reception in Chicago, 
Illinois 


September 30, 1988 


Thank you very much. And, Jim, I thank 
you for that introduction. And thank you, 
Mike Galvin and Dick Morrow. And I'd like 
to say hello to Congresswoman Lynn 
Martin, who happens to be the Congress- 
woman where my hometown is—or was. 
And my valued friend and old colleague, 
Howard Baker. And again, a special thank 
you to Jim Thompson for that marvelous 
introduction. Jim, you’re a great guy and an 
even greater Governor and a man who 
gives new meaning to an old phrase—be- 
cause unlike some Governors, Jim, you took 
the Pledge. [Laughter] 

Now, they tell me I’m standing right in 
front of the pork bellies pit here. [Laughter] 
That’s funny, I never knew Congress spent 
time in Washington—or in Chicago, I 
should say. [Laughter] They spend time in 
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Washington—and spend it and spend it. 
[Laughter] Actually, I might have to revise 
my opinion of Congress if that were true, 
because anyone with half a brain knows 
that this is one of the world’s great towns. A 
city that’s home to Saul Bellow and Allan 
Bloom and Ernie Banks and, yes, Number 
34, Sweetness itself, Walter Payton. Let me 
tell you something about that town: It ain’t 
no Second City. 

Of course, it’s not exactly the same place 
it was in the old days. I remember hearing 
about a fellow who was assigned to be a 
precinct watcher on election day here. He 
saw a fellow walk in and vote and walk out. 
And then the same fellow came in again, 
only this time with a different hat on— 
[laughter|—and voted. And then he came 
in again, only this time with a different 
sport coat on, and voted. And the first 
fellow went up to the precinct captain and 
said, “Hey, I think that man voted three 
times already.” And the precinct captain 
said, “Three times? That’s impossible. He’s 
not even dead yet.” [Laughter] 

Seriously, it’s a great pleasure to be here 
on the floor of the Merc because this is a 
place devoted to the future. And believe 
me, when you’ve had as much past as I 
have, you just love the future. [Laughter] 
Just think, only a few hours ago traders and 
brokers were waving their arms, screaming 
themselves hoarse, betting on the future. 
Come to think of it, they were a lot like the 
crowd in New Orleans during and after one 
of the finest speeches I’ve ever heard, given 
by one of the finest men I’ve ever known, a 
fellow by the name of George Bush. 

Some people want to talk this year about 
competence. Well, I say, Fine, let’s talk 
about competence. I just happen to think 
that the youngest flier in the Navy with 58 
combat missions, the Texas wildcatter who 
made his own way in the world, the Repub- 
lican Congressman from Houston, the chair- 
man of the Kepublican Party, the de facto 
Ambassador to China, the Ambassador to 
the United Nations, the Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and the Vice 
President of the United States has it just 
about wrapped up in the competence de- 
partment. We’ve all seen what a brilliant 
job he’s done in the past, and I can promise 
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you he’s going to do an even better job in 
the future. 

Looking ahead to the future is something 
George Bush has in common with the 
people who work on this floor. It’s also 
something he has in common with all of 
you and with the Republican Party as a 
whole. You know, it used to be that being a 
Republican in Cook County was a little bit 
like being Elliot Ness in “The Untouch- 
ables”—{/aughter|—outnumbered in a big 
way. But more and more Chicagoans are 
beginning to realize that if you want to go 
with a future of opportunity, economic 
growth, and peace through strength, there’s 
only one place to turn: the party of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the Republican Party. 

But I’m delighted to see so many new 
faces in this room, a sign of the change in 
Republican fortunes in Cook County. And 
of course, there are two fellows here who 
really have seen the light, men of vision 
and tenacity, Jim O’Grady and Ed Vrdo- 
lyak. They saw the light and came aboard, 
which is fine by me. It’s no secret I used to 
be a Democrat before I saw the light, too. 
Only when I saw the light, I had to ask 
Tom Edison, “What in heck is that thing, 
anyway?” [Laughter] 

George and our party look to the future, 
a future of continued growth, a future of 
expanded opportunity, a future of peace. I 
hear some people say it’s time for a change. 
Well, ladies and gentlemen, we are the 
change. We began the change 8 years ago. 

Now, let me talk a little bit about that 
change. We’re in the 70th straight month of 
economic recovery. We’ve been dedicated 
to slashing taxes and liberating the Ameri- 
can economy from the regulations and con- 
fiscations of the “malaise” years. When we 
came into office, families everywhere were 
reeling from tax rates that were sapping 
this nation’s initiative. We took that money 
out of the grasping hands of the Washing- 
ton bureaucrats and put it back in the wal- 
lets of the people from whom they confis- 
cated it in the first place: the working men 
and women of America. 

But you know, I have to interrupt myself 
right here with just a little anecdote from 
my previous days as Governor of California. 
I came into a situation there as Governor 
that was about the same as I came’ into in 
Washington a few years ago. But the differ- 


ence between the two parties is evidence of 
this. We began to have surpluses, and about 
the fourth surplus was the biggest. And 
each time that we had a surplus, we gave it 
back to the people by way of the tax 
system. Well, this fourth one was big 
enough, and each time I would have to—I’d 
find out first that we were going to have a 
surplus so that I could go public and tell the 
people what we were going to do with it. I 
had a Democratic legislature, and then they 
couldn’t quite take on the people after 
they’d heard that I was giving them back 
the money. [Laughter] And this particular 
day, a leader, Democratic leader in the 
senate, stormed into my office and hit my 
desk. And he said, “Mr. President, giving 
that money back to the people is an unnec- 
essary expenditure of public funds.” 
[Laughter] I think that kind of sums up the 
difference between our two philosophies. 

The result has been astounding. In the 
past years, we’ve seen an explosion of hard 
work and innovation across this country, 
people putting their shoulders to the wheel 
and shifting their entrepreneurial energies 
into overdrive. And now more Americans 
are at work today—an amazing 62.7 per- 
cent of all—this is what is considered to be 
the potential employment pool: of all Amer- 
icans, male and female, from age 16 and 
up—and 62.7 percent of that group have 
jobs. 

But we didn’t stop there. We’ve gone to 
work ourselves on the educational system, 
encouraging the return to basics and de- 
manding nothing less than excellence. Ex- 
cellence isn’t just a good grade: It’s a philos- 
ophy that says, “You must do your best be- 
cause that is what it means to be an Ameri- 
can.” Excellence—that’s our goal, and we’re 
going to get it. 

We've gone to work on our judicial 
system, appointing serious-minded judges 
who respect the Constitution and know the 
meaning of the word punishment. Violent 
crime has fallen significantly since 1981 be- 
cause we put America’s crooks on notice: 
Make a false move, and the next sound you 
hear is the clang of a jail cell slamming 
shut. 

We’ve gone to work on our Nation’s de- 
fenses. We're once again respected in the 
world. Our Armed Forces are strong, and 
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America is at peace. We and our NATO 
allies stood firm in the face of Soviet mis- 
siles pointing at the heart of Europe and 
Asia. And Mr. Gorbachev got the message. 
He did business because he knew we meant 
business. And we still mean business! 

America has traveled such a remarkable 
distance in the last 8 years that the memory 
has faded of the economic and foreign 
policy crises that we faced when Vice Presi- 
dent Bush and I took office. The last time 
so many things went wrong all at once was 
right after Mrs. O’Leary’s cow decided. to 
do the cancan. [Laughter] 

Yes, let’s take a little journey back to the 
years before George Bush and I were sent 
to Washington. In just 1 year, 1979, Iran, 
Nicaragua, and Grenada were all lost. Our 
Ambassador to Afghanistan was murdered 
by Communist gunmen, and that country 
invaded by Soviet troops. And add to that 
what was going on at home. The misery 
index—which you determine by adding the 
rate of inflation to the rate of unemploy- 
ment—and that had been invented in the 
1976 election, and it was used by candidate 
Carter—or President Carter against Jerry 
Ford. He used this because the misery 
index was 13.4, and he said no one has a 
right to ask to be President with a misery 
index that big. Well, that was in 1976. In 
1980 they never mentioned the misery 
index, after their 4 years, because it was 
now 21 percent. Well, today it’s less than 10 
percent, and it’s been shrinking faster than 
Walter Hudson, the 1,200-pound man in 
New York who just lost 700 pounds. Now, if 
only we could get Congress to follow Wal- 
ter’s example. Maybe you didn’t hear me a 
moment ago. He’s that 1,200-pounder who’s 
lost 700 pounds—if we could get Congress 
to follow Walter’s example and cut the fat 
out of their diet. I think we ought to put 
them on a diet, a diet called the line-item 
veto and the balanced budget amendment. 
Now, you know when I’m talking about the 
Congress this way, present company is ex- 
cepted. [Laughter] And a lot of her kind 
that are there on our side. 

Well, back in 1979, Americans were wait- 
ing in lines a mile long to buy gasoline. And 
a President went on television that year to 
blame it all on the American people, telling 
them it was all their fault. They were suf- 
fering from some kind of malaise. Well, it 
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wasn’t the American people: It was the 
guys in Washington who had the malaise. 
And come 1980, those guys felt the winds 
coming in off the lake, and those winds 
blew them all the way back to Georgia. 

Today we have peace and prosperity, and 
the liberals are trying to pretend those eco- 
nomic and foreign policy nightmares they 
gave us never happened. They’re singing 
the same song they sang back then, and it 
sure isn’t, “Don’t Worry, Be Happy.” 
[Laughter] It’s more like, “Please Worry, Be 
Miserable.” [Laughter] 

You can hardly blame them for trying to 
convince the country that good news is ac- 
tually bad news. After all, what issues do 
they have to run on? Take defense. They 
opposed rebuilding our military defenses. 
They opposed the deployment of the mis- 
siles in Europe to counter the Soviet threat. 
They opposed the liberation of Grenada. 
They opposed the raid on terrorist Libya. 
They oppose our policy of helping freedom 
fighters advance the cause of liberty around 
the world. George and I did all those things, 
and I'll tell you proudly right now: We’d 
both do every single one of them over 
again. 

Well, now they’re trying to get elected, 
and so they say the Nation’s defenses are 
safe with us. Well, ladies and gentlemen, 
I’ve been Commander in Chief for almost 8 
years now, and I’ve studied their record 
and their positions. And based on my re- 
search, I’m going forth with a message for 
the American people: When they talk about 
a strong defense, I don’t buy it. 

They oppose the death penalty, even for 
a crack dealer with a machine gun who 
murders a police officer in the line of duty. 
George and I fought to protect the noble 
men and women who protect us, and that 
means the death penalty for these vicious 
killers. If you ask me, there are no Ameri- 
cans braver and no citizens more precious 
than the men and women who guard us: 
our State and local police. But the liberals, 
like their flagship, the ACLU [American 
Civil Liberties Union}{laughter|—often 
seem to concern themselves with the rights 
of criminals and forget about the rights of 
the citizens those criminals prey upon. But 
now they want to get elected, and so they 
claim they’re tough on crime. Well, I’ve ex- 
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amined that record, and we’ve all got to go 
out and tell the American people: When 
they say they’re tough on crime, don’t you 
believe it. 

The liberals opposed our tax cuts, our tax 
reform efforts, our economic program that 
slashed interest rates in half and put Amer- 
ica back to work. Now they say they want 
to help the American middle class. And 
what they’re planning to do for the Ameri- 
can middle class is to tax them. Well, the 
traders on this floor would understand what 
they’re doing, and it’s a message we all 
have to bring to our fellow Americans: The 
liberals are selling the middle class short. 

The liberals have been slashing away at 
our nation’s defenses while passing budget- 
busting bills through Congress—$87 billion 
here, $23 billion there, and as Everett Dirk- 
sen might have said, pretty soon you're talk- 
ing about real money. [Laughter] Every 
time they see a problem, they think a big 
government program run by bureaucrats in 
Washington is the solution—the same bu- 
reaucrats who do so much to stifle individ- 
ual initiative and economic growth. 

I brought with me to Washington a little 
memory of what I had learned about a gen- 
tleman who had a job in Washington. He 
sat at a certain place, and documents and 
bills and so forth came to his desk. And he 
decided which department they should go 
to and initialed them and sent them on. 
And one day a classified paper came to his 
desk marked “Secret.” And he initialed it 
and sent it on. In 24 hours it came back to 
him with a memorandum attached that 
said, “You weren’t supposed to see this. 
Erase your initials and initial the erasure.” 
[Laughter] Well, now the liberals are talk- 
ing about fiscal responsibility and how 
they'll pay America’s debts. Well, once 
again, we’ve got to go out to the American 
people with a message: Don’t look to a big 
spender to pay America’s bills. 

There’s a solution to the spending crisis. 
That solution is so simple only a liberal 
could miss it. [Laughter] We just have to 
spend less. But big spending is as seductive 
as anabolic steroids, and it’s time the big 
spenders were disqualified. We can accom- 
plish that by giving George Bush what he 
needs to do the job: a new Congress, a 
better Congress, a Republican Congress. 
And people in this area can help get the job 


done by reelecting a terrific first-term Con- 
gressman from the 4th district. He’s got a 
tough race, but he’s a tough-as-nails guy: 
Jack Davis. Send him back there. 

We're working hard to solve the drug 
crisis in this country, but we’re facing some 
resistance. Guess where? With the liberals 
on Capitol Hill, that’s where. The House has 
passed a drug bill with a lot of good and 
tough provisions. But now that bill is stalled 
in the Senate. I tell you this: If the Senate 
were controlled by Republicans today, we’d 
already have signed into law that drug bill, 
and dealers and users everywhere would 
know this country stands united behind two 
powerful words: zero tolerance. 

What it all comes down to is a clash of 
principles, of values, of visions. The liberals 
look at this country and see problems, woes, 
gloom and doom. And you know, that’s the 
kind of thinking that can turn into a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. We look at this country, 
and we see expanded opportunities, a glori- 
ous future, a future in which this nation is 
strong, protected by land and sea and air 
and, yes, space—courtesy of the Strategic 
Defense Initiative. We look to the future 
and see a nation healthy, a nation strong, a 
nation at peace. I know all of you want to 
send the Chicago Bears to the Super Bowl. 
Well, on November 8th, the American 
people will be sending the gloom-and-doom 
liberal bears into hibernation. [Laughter] 
And why? Because they know that we are 
bullish on America. 

So, let us go then. Let’s bring our mes- 
sages and our optimism to every man, 
woman, and child across this great State 
and across this great nation. Let them know 
that a vote for us is a vote for peace, a vote 
for prosperity, and, yes, a vote for the 
future. 

And I think I’ve kept you from dinner too 
long. I just want to say a thank you to all of 
you not only for your warm reception but 
also for what you’re doing. And God bless 
you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 7 p.m. on the 
trading floor of the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change. He was introduced by Gov. James 
R. Thompson. In his opening remarks, the 
President referred to Michael Galvin, Illi- 
nois Bush/Quayle campaign finance chair- 
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man; Richard Morrow, chairman of the eve- 
ning’s fundraising reception; Howard H. 
Baker, Jr, former Chief of Staff to the 
President; Saul Bellow and Allan Bloom, 
American writers; Ernie Banks, baseball 
player for the Chicago Cubs; and Walter J. 
Payton, football player for the Chicago 
Bears. Later the President referred to James 
O’Grady, Cook County sheriff, and Edward 
R. Vrdolyak, Republican Party candidate 
for Cook County Circuit Court clerk. These 
remarks were not received in time for inclu- 
sion in last week’s issue. 


Message to Congress Reporting Budget 
Deferrals 


September 30, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 10 
deferrals of budget authority now totalling 
$2,024,171,278. 

The deferrals affect programs in Funds 
Appropriated to the President, and the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Defense, Energy, 
Health and Human Services, Justice, State, 
and Transportation. 

The details of these deferrals are con- 
tained in the attached report. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 30, 1988. 


Note: This message was not received in time 
for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Message to Congress Reporting a 
Budget Deferral 


September 30, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report one 
revised deferral of budget authority now to- 
talling $20,134,291. 

The deferral affects programs for the De- 
partment of State. 
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The details of this deferral are contained 
in the attached report. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 30, 1988. 


Note: This message was not received in time 
for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Informal Exchange With Reporters on 
= Fiscal Year 1989 Appropriations 
Bills 


September 30, 1988 


The President. 1 have a short statement 
here. I had hoped that we’d mark the end 
of the dog-ate-my-homework era of con- 
gressional budgetry, but it was not to be. I'd 
hoped to return tonight to sign the last of 
the required 13 appropriations bills, but 
they’re not all here. So, Congress is going to 
have to stay and work so that all remaining 
bills will be complete and in a form I can 
sign. So, goodnight, and pleasant dreams. 

Q. Do you think you'll be able to sign 
them all by tomorrow? 

Q. Are you disappointed? 

The President. Yes. 


Radio Address to the Nation on the 
Budget Process and Current Legislation 
October 1, 1988 


My fellow Americans: 

In the past few weeks, you and I and all 
Americans have won some major victories 
here in Washington. These victories didn’t 
come easily, but each will help shape our 
nation in the years ahead. 

One of the most important has to do with 
the Federal budget. Only once since 1948 
has all of the budgeting of the United States 
Government been approved by Congress 
and signed by the President on or before 
the beginning of the fiscal year. And too 
often, when the budget process has reached 
an impasse, appropriations have been 
dumped into massive continuing resolu- 
tions. The worst of these came along last 
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year. Congress poured all of the Govern- 
ment’s appropriations into a single bill. The 
bill was 1,057 pages long, weighed 14 
pounds, and arrived over 2 months after 
the fiscal year began. Not even Congress 
knew what was in it. I said in January that 
the next time Congress pulled such a 
stunt—well, never again. Well, I’m happy to 
report that today, October Ist, marks the 
beginning of the fiscal year, and at this 
hour, for the first time in years, all the Gov- 
ernment’s budgetary work is done. The last 
of the Government’s 13 appropriations bills 
have been delivered to me, and I have 
signed them. It was touch and go for a 
while whether we would actually meet the 
deadline. The appropriations bill for the 
District of Columbia provided financing of 
abortions, long after most other Federal 
abortion financing has stopped, We said 
public money should not be used for abor- 
tions. Many liberals said it should be. We 
won. 

The Defense appropriations bill was also 
a close call. As you know, many liberals are 
opposed to our Strategic Defense Initiative. 
Why they would want to deny America a 
defense against nuclear missiles, a defense 
that the Soviets have been candid enough 
to say they’re building for themselves—why 
the liberals would want to do that, I don’t 
know. They had, through various devices, 
restricted how we spent money on SDI re- 
search and development. These restrictions 
could have crippled critical parts of the pro- 
gram. But early this week, we got the re- 
strictions removed from all bills, and re- 
search will go forward to find a way to end 
the nightmare of nuclear terror. 

I hope the last 24 hours prove historic 
and mark the end of the “Perils of Pauline” 
budget games Congress played for so long. 
Another recent historic accomplishment is 
passage of a bill implementing the U‘S.- 
Canada Free-Trade Agreement. When simi- 
lar legislation is enacted in Canada, North 
America will be on its way to becoming the 
world’s largest open market. Thanks in part 
to our ‘successful policy, begun the day 
George Bush and I took office, of opening 
markets around the world to American 
goods, America is today in the longest 
peacetime economic expansion on record. 
Canada is also growing strongly. Opening 
our mutual border to uninhibited com- 


merce will help that unprecedented expan- 
sion continue into the next decade and the 
next century. 

This week we won one other major victo- 
ry in Congress, and took a giant step toward 
reforming a welfare system that is a trap for 
too many of our fellow citizens. I’ve often 
said that genuine welfare reform must be 
geared to making people independent of 
welfare; and that means, among other 
things, that those who receive welfare must 
be required to work. Too many liberals 
have fought this idea every step of the way. 
But yesterday we prevailed, and the wel- 
fare reform legislation that will arrive on 
my desk shortly includes a work require- 
ment. 

Even as we can take pride in these great 
victories, a couple of other legislative bat- 
tles continue to rage over the textile bill, 
which I vetoed this week, and the drug bill. 
On the textile bill, the problem is that the 
bill is protectionist and would draw foreign 
retaliation against American products. With 
America exporting more than ever, protec- 
tionism means destroying American jobs, 
and I won’t allow it. The House-passed drug 
bill provides for a Federal death penalty for 
drug-related killings. Liberals in Congress 
oppose the death penalty and other neces- 
sary improvements in the law and plan to 
kill the bill in the Senate. They’ve also re- 
cently cut funding for the Federal agencies 
that enforce our drug laws. It’s time the 
liberals realized that the fight against drugs 
is not “Pee Wee’s Big Adventure” but a 
serious and dangerous business. And our 
law enforcement officers should have all the 
tools they need to do their job. I urge the 
Senate to follow the House’s lead and give 
America a strong drug bill. I urge Congress 
to act swiftly this week to restore full fund- 
ing to drug law enforcement. 

With your help, in the end, what is best 
for the Nation will win out. It has in many 
ways in the past few days. Let’s hope Con- 
gress will do what’s right on the textile and 
the drug bills. 

Until next week, thanks for listening and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 
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Proclamation 5875—National Day of 
— for Mohandas K. Gandhi, 


October 1, 1988 
By the President of the United States 


of America 
A Proclamation 


The message of Mohandas Gandhi, Indian 
disciple of nonviolent resistance, was that 
no society based on the denial of basic liber- 
ties can endure. He died 4 decades ago— 
but before his death and after, and across 
the oceans and continents, he gave endur- 
ing witness to all who seek, often in desper- 
ate and unequal contests, to secure the in- 
herent rights that belong to every human 
being without exception. Today freedom 
and the desire for human rights and democ- 
racy are on the march everywhere, and 
Gandhi’s example and inspiration offer us 


reason to observe a day of recognition for 
him. 


The force at Gandhi's disposal was that of 
nonviolent persuasion. He understood the 
ideas of many of America’s thinkers, such as 
Emerson and Thoreau. He demonstrated 
the power of those ideas and created a 
legacy that was to offer courage and hope 
to America’s civil rights movement and 
many other Americans from that day to 
this. 


Though today’s United States differs in 
countless respects from the India of the 
1930’s and 1940’s, nevertheless we continue 
to feel a kinship for many of the ideas Mo- 
handas Gandhi represented, such as the rec- 
onciliation he championed in the search for 
freedom and justice. May our observance of 
this day in his honor be suffused with a like 
and lasting spirit. 


The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
169, has designated October 2, 1988, as a 
“National Day of Recognition for Mohandas 
K. Gandhi” and authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this day. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim October 2, 1988, as a Na- 
tional Day of Recognition for Mohandas K. 
Gandhi. I urge the people of the United 
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States to observe this day with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:09 a.m., October 3, 1988) 


Statement on Fiscal Year 1989 
Appropriations Bills 
October 1, 1988 


I am signing into law the remaining fiscal 
year 1989 appropriations bills to fund Fed- 
eral programs for Defense; Agriculture; 
Foreign Operations; Legislative Branch; the 
District of Columbia; and Commerce, Jus- 
tice, and State activities. Congress deserves 
a pat on the back for completing all 13 
separate appropriations bills for a fiscal 
year. They worked long and hard to meet 
this year’s deadline. 

I feel compelled to add that these bills 
are by no means perfect. Congress did not 
fully fund my budget request for drug en- 
forcement activities. I urge the Senate to 
return to this issue and to give our law 
enforcement agencies the support they 
need. Our campaign for a drug free Amer- 
ica is simply too important for Congress not 
to act [on] before adjournment. Similarly, 
the reforms enacted for the Legal Services 
Corporation are inadequate, and questions 
exist about whether they are structured so 
that they can be achieved. I am sorry to say 
that other provisions are inconsistent with 
the Constitution, including provisions pur- 
porting to allow a single House of Congress 
or a congressional committee to change the 
law, provisions that would undermine the 
separation of powers, and provisions that 
would compromise my authority in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs and the defense of 
the Nation. Finally, the nonlethal funding of 
the Nicaraguan democratic resistance is 
minimal and does not respond adequately 
to the need to protect and sustain the resist- 
ance. 
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Nevertheless, simply getting timely con- 
gressional action is a great achievement. So, 
in conclusion, let me express again my 
thanks and that of the Nation to the Mem- 
bers of both Houses for their conscientious- 
ness in making this historic break with the 
recent past. 


Note: H.R. 4781, the Department of Defense 
Appropriations Act, 1989, was assigned 
Public Law No. 100-463. H.R. 4784, Rural 
Development, Agriculture, and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1989, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 100-460. H.R. 4637, 
Foreign Operations, Export Financing, and 
Related Programs Appropriations Act, 1989, 
was assigned Public Law No. 100-461. H.R. 
4587, the Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tions Act, 1989, was assigned Public Law 
No. 100-458. H.R. 4776, the District of Co- 
lumbia Appropriations Act, 1989, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 100-462. H.R. 4782, 
the Departments of Commerce, Justice, and 
State, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1989, was assigned 
Public Law No. 100-459. These laws were 
signed by the President on October 1. 


Remarks at Georgetown University’s 
Bicentennial Convocation 


October 1, 1988 


Thank you, Father Healy, Father Freeze, 
and Jeane Kirkpatrick, and thank you all 
very much. It is indeed a great privilege in 
these, the closing days of my service in 
Washington, to receive an honor such as 
this and a welcome such as the one that 
you’ve just given me. It puts me in mind of 
a story about a remarkable man—a classic 
scholar, a scientist, a humanitarian—who 
once received an honorary degree from a 
great institution of higher learning. And the 
fellow introducing him said, “We are about 
to hear from a great man, a noble man, a 
man of courage, a man of honor, yes, a man 
to whom the entire world owes a debt of 
gratitude.” And the man rose from his chair 
and took the podium, as I just did, and the 
crowd cheered. And he looked out at the 
audience, and then he turned back to the 
other fellow and said, “How come you 


didn’t tell them about how humble and 
modest I am?” [Laughter] 

Well, unlike him—{laughter|the greet- 
ing you’ve just given me really does make 
me feel modest and humble, and so does 
the degree you’ve bestowed upon me 
today. It certainly would have pleased my 
blessed mother. She always wanted me to 
be a doctor. [Laughter] But it also means a 
great deal to me. 

We're celebrating the bicentennial of 
Georgetown University. I have a great af- 
fection for Georgetown. After all, it’s one of 
the few things in this country that are older 
than I am. [Laughter] In the year that 
Georgetown first came to be, the political 
system designed by our Constitution was in- 
augurated as well, and our first President 
was chosen. Georgetown is the oldest 
Catholic university in this country. And the 
political system of the United States has 
been the world’s most stable over the 
course of the past two centuries. But only in 
the eyes of men are they old. In the eyes of 
God, these past two centuries have been 
but the briefest moment in the onrush of 
time whose meaning is truly known to Him 
alone. I would hope that He would be 
pleased with America and Georgetown, and 
would view both with the special fondness 
and, perhaps, the occasional exasperation 
that any precocious child invokes in his 
father. 

For the truth is, both Georgetown and 
these United States are in their infancy, ex- 
periments that test what is best and noblest 
in us. There was reason to imagine that the 
American experiment could not last; and 
that there were moments when men of 
good will thought the experiment was 
doomed, as during those tragic Civil War 
years, when American fought against Amer- 
ican and tore this country asunder so that it 
could be reassembled as a freer and better 
place. There have been other experiments 
as well during these centuries, terrible, 
awful experiments that demonstrate just 
how unyielding is God’s commitment to the 
covenant he made with Abraham. For there 
must have been times, in the showers of 
Treblinka or on the killing fields of Cambo- 
dia or in the forests of Katyn, when men 
and women in their anguish and despair 
must have expected that the great flood 
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would once again sweep away the sinning 
nations. Or they might have been seized 
with the same sentiment as the poet Yeats 
when haunted by the sight of a world in 
which “The best lack all conviction, while 
the worst are full of passionate intensity.” 
“Surely,” Yeats wrote, “some revolution— 
revelation,” I should say, “is at hand; surely 
the Second Coming is at hand.” 

Well, yesterday we commemorated a 
dark day in the course of our century: the 
50th anniversary of the signing of the 
Munich pact. On this day 50 years ago, 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain re- 
turned to Britain and proclaimed that he 
had brought “peace in our time.” And 11 
months later, Nazi Germany invaded 
Poland, hurling that nation into a night- 
mare from which it has yet to awake and 
throwing the world into war. And yet, just 
at the very moments that the worst seemed 
destined to defeat the best, the best pulled 
something out of themselves and were not 
consumed. Three barbaric governments 
were eliminated, and Germany, Italy, and 
Japan became inseparable allies to those 
whom they had fought only a few years 
before. 

And though millions and millions still live 
under the yoke of communism, they have 
proved that the human spirit cannot be 
consumed either. There have been men 
and women who make us gasp with wonder 
at the greatness thrust upon them when 
oppression proved too much to tolerate. I 
think of the sight of Natan Shcharanskiy still 
in the dominion of his KGB captors, zigzag- 
ging his way across the tarmac after they 
ordered him to walk a straight line from the 
plane that had carried him to freedom. It 
was one of those moments when laughter 
and tears commingle, and one does not 
know when the first leaves off and the 
second begins. It was a vision of the purest 
freedom known to man, the freedom of a 
man whose cause is just and whose faith is 
his guiding light. 

At its full flowering, freedom is the first 
principle of society, this society, Western 
society. Indeed, from Abraham to Plato, Ar- 
istotle to Aquinas, freedom is the animating 
principle of Western civilization. Freedom 
comes in many guises: in the noble words of 
the Declaration of Independence and in the 
noble souls of people like Shcharanskiy. And 
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yet freedom cannot exist alone. And that’s 
why the theme for your bicentennial is so 
very apt: Learning, faith, and freedom. 
Each reinforces the others, each makes the 
others possible. For what are they without 
each other? Learning is a good thing, but 
unless it’s tempered by faith and a love of 
freedom, it can be very dangerous indeed. 
The names of many intellectuals are record- 
ed on the rolls of infamy, from Robespierre 
to Lenin to Ho Chi Minh to Pol Pot. We 
must never forget that wisdom is impossible 
without learning, but learning does not, not 
by the longest measure, bring wisdom. It 
can also bring evil. What will faith without 
a respect for learning and an understanding 
of freedom bring? We’ve seen the tragedy 
of untempered faith in the hellish deaths of 
14-year-old boys, small hands still wrapped 
around machine guns, on the front lines in 
Iran. And what will be wrought by freedom 
unaccompanied by learning and faith—the 
license of Weimar Germany and the deca- 
dence of imperial Rome; human behavior 
untempered by a sense of moral, spiritual, 
or intellectual limits, the behavior G.K. 
Chesterton described as the “morbid weak- 
ness of always sacrificing the normal to the 
abnormal”; and when freedom is mangled 
in this way, what George Orwell would 
have called unfreedom soon follows. 

So, we like to believe, and we pray it will 
always be so, that America is different, that 
America is what she is because she is 
guided by all three: learning, faith, and 
freedom. Our love of knowledge has made 
this nation the intellectual and technologi- 
cal center of the world. Our commitment to 
protecting and preserving the freedoms we 
enjoy is unshakable. And our faith is what 
supports us. Tocqueville said it in 1835, and 
it’s as true today as it was then: “Despotism 
may govern without faith, but liberty 
cannot. Religion is more needed in demo- 
cratic societies than in any others.” Ameri- 
cans know the truth of those words. We still 
believe in our Creator. We still believe in 
knowledge. We still believe in freedom. 
We’re committed to providing the world 
with the bounties we enjoy, and we’re sick- 
ened by those societies that do dishonor to 
humankind by denying human beings their 
birthright. We grieve for the millions who 
have perished even in this decade because 
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their freedoms were denied, and we must 
not dishonor them by allowing those who 
follow us on this Earth to say those millions 
died for nothing, that we lived in an age of 
barbarism. 

No, ladies and gentlemen, I believe that if 
we hold fast and true to our principles our 
time will come to be known as the age of 
freedom. There are signs—and they’re only 
signs—that suggest the rulers who enslave 
and victimize the people of the Earth are 
on the ideological defensive. Their claims 
for the superiority of failed and terrible phi- 
losophies are sounding ever more hollow. 
The societies they designed to be utopias 
have not, to put it mildly, turned out as 
planned. To save themselves, those rulers 
are beginning to cast their eyes toward the 
democratic societies they used to revile. 
There are signs, only signs, that these rulers 
are beginning to understand the secret to 
our prosperity: We prosper economically 
only because people are free, free not only 
to speak and read and think but also to 
create and build and barter and sell. 

Now, we're fast approaching a turning 
point in the history of this age. It'll deter- 
mine whether history will deem our time 
the age of freedom or the age of barbarism. 
We have been steadfast and unapologetic 
about our defense of our beliefs and our 
defense of our societies. We learned the 
lesson of Munich. When we were told that 
the time had come to accept Soviet nuclear 
superiority in Europe, we said we would 
never accept it. When we were told that 
the time had come to accept the Soviet 
dominion over Afghanistan, we said we 
would never accept it. And when we were 
told that we had no chance to dislodge 
Soviet proxies in Angola and Nicaragua, we 
said we would never accept it. 

And you all know what has happened. In 
the last 8 years, not an inch of ground has 
fallen to communism. Indeed, we liberated 
the island of Grenada from the “mere anar- 
chy” it had fallen into under Communist 
rule and set it on the road to democracy. 
And we helped save a country from com- 
munism and watched it flower into a de- 
mocracy in the midst of a civil war: the 
nation of El Salvador. Yes, at every point on 
the map that the Soviets have applied pres- 
sure, we’ve done all we can to apply pres- 
sure against them. And now we're seeing a 


sight many believed they would never see 
in our lifetime: the receding of the tide of 
totalitarianism. 

Now, I want to tell you all one thing. 
Contrary to some of the things you’ve 
heard, I’m the same man I was when I 
came to Washington. I believe the same 
things I believed when I came to Washing- 
ton. And I think those beliefs have been 
vindicated by the success of the policies to 
which we held fast. But now, just at the 
moment when we’re required by history to 
hold the line, to hold true to our principles, 
and to apply the lessons of our learning, our 
faith, and our freedom, some of our most 
distinguished and thoughtful people have 
taken a look at the world today and deter- 
mined that America is in decline. 

America in decline? Orwell once said that 
some ideas were so foolish only intellectuals 
could believe them. [Laughter] Well, this is 
perhaps the most foolish idea of the present 
day. We live in the most prosperous, the 
freest society the world has ever known; 
and yet they say we're in decline. We’ve 
had almost 6 years of uninterrupted eco- 
nomic recovery, and yet they say we're in 
decline. They say we’re in decline because 
they believe we’re spread too thin around 
the globe, that our military commitments 
are too vast and too difficult and that we 
suffer from a condition called overstretch. 
Overstretch? Well, consider these truths. In 
1955 we spent around 11 percent of our 
gross national product on defense. In 1988, 
around 6 percent—not quite enough, in my 
view, but still substantial. Some overstretch! 
In 1955 we had more than 3 million Ameri- 
cans in uniform. Today we have about 2 
million Americans in uniform. Some over- 
stretch! And despite what you've heard, let 
the Commander in Chief assure you of one 
thing: We have not been accumulating nu- 
clear weapons. In fact, the number of weap- 
ons in our nuclear stockpile was maybe a 
third higher 20 years ago. Today our weap- 
onry is leaner, more accurate, and better 
equipped to keep the peace by keeping us 
strong. Some overstretch! 

I was given the honor of manning the 
Nation’s helm these past 8 years, so I think 
I speak with some authority when I tell you, 
ladies and gentlemen, that the United 
States of America is not in decline. No, 
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America is still young, still full of promise, 
and ready to fulfill that promise. She has 
not reached her apex. It’s sad to say, but 
the false prophets of decline have needless- 
ly lost faith at a moment when they should 
be talking faith. They should be taking faith 
in the ideas that have led us here: faith in 
the determination of men to be free and 
faith in the destiny our Maker has written 
for us. And, yes, ladies and gentlemen, with 
all my heart I believe that this is the age of 
freedom. 

I want to thank you all for what you’ve 
given me. I want to thank Georgetown Uni- 
versity for what she’s given all of you. And 
all I want to say to close is, God bless you 
all, and may God bless America. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:48 p.m. on 
Healy Lawn at the university. In his open- 
ing remarks, he referred to Fathers Timothy 
S. Healy and J. Donald Freeze, president 
and provost, respectively, of Georgetown 
University, and Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, the 
Thomas and Dorothy Leary University Pro- 
fessor and former U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations. During the convocation, 
the President was given an honorary doctor- 
ate of humane letters by the university. 


Remarks to Participants in the Yale 
University-Moscow State University 
Exchange Project : 


October 3, 1988 


The President. Well, it’s a pleasure to 
greet such an impressive group of U.S. and 
Soviet young people. I hope those of you 
from Moscow are enjoying your visit to the 
United States and that you are finding it an 
exciting as well as an educational experi- 
ence. I had only 5 days in Moscow this 
summer, but my visit to your university was 
a highlight I'll always remember. And it’s 
great to see those of you here from Yale. I 
also had an opportunity a few years back to 
visit your campus as a Chubb fellow. It’s a 
warm memory, particularly when contrast- 
ed with some of my visits to other campuses 
back in the 1960’s, which were, shall we 
say, even warmer. [Laughter] But that’s all 
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history, and we don’t want to give our 
Soviet friends the wrong impression. 

But perhaps some of you have already 
told your Russian friends that Yale was 
founded 75 years before our Republic was. 
And its motto, “Lux et veritas,” sprang 
from a belief by Yale’s founders that not 
only the pursuit of knowledge but also the 
spiritual insights of religion were an impor- 
tant part of education. That’s why Yale 
added “lux” on to Harvard’s motto, which 
was simply “veritas.” And they’ve been 
trying to lick Harvard ever since. [Laugh- 
ter] 

And so, I’m delighted this exchange could 
be taking place between two such impor- 
tant centers of learning in the world. Be- 
lieve me, having Yale and Moscow State 
University students here today fulfills a 
longstanding goal of this administration and 
a personal wish of mine. Some of you may 
remember what I said to the Nation before 
I left for that first summit with General 
Secreta:, Gorbachev in Geneva: that if 
Soviet youth could attend American schools 
and universities they could learn firsthand 
the spirit of freedom that rules our land and 
understand fully that we do not wish the 
people of the Soviet Union any harm. And 
if American youth could make similar visits, 
they would gain firsthand knowledge of life 
in the U.S.S.R. and, most important, a 
better realization that we’re all ‘God’s chil- 
dren and, all of us, brothers and sisters in 
peace. Everything that’s happened since 
then convinces me we were right about 
this. In the 3 years since Geneva, where we 
concluded a new exchange agreement, 
we've had an explosion of people-to-people 
contacts. American musicians and farmers 
and baseball players visit the U.S.S.R., and 
Soviet musicians and farmers and hockey 
players visit America. 

Less than 2 weeks ago, more than 200 
Americans from all walks of life spent 5 
days mingling and interacting with Soviet 
citizens in Tbilisi Youth exchanges have 
blossomed more than any others. The Uni- 
versity Pairing Program, from which your 
project was the model, now includes some 
20 pairs of universities. And last week in 
Moscow, we reached an agreement to begin 
a high school pairing project that will 
enable even younger Soviets and Americans 
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to visit and experience each others’ coun- 
tries. 

Perhaps some of you who heard me speak 
at Moscow State University on May 3lst 
may recall what I said then: that as impor- 
tant as these people-to-people exchanges 
are, they still require official interference or 
coordination. Nothing would please me 
more than to see official sanctions become 
unnecessary, to see travel between East and 
West become so routine that Soviet univer- 
sity students could take a month off in the 
summer, put packs on their backs, and like 
so many American students do, travel from 
country to country in Europe or North 
America with only a passport check in be- 
tween. Today this is a dream, but it’s not an 
impossible dream. It’s a dream for your 
generation to seize upon and transform into 
reality. 

Well, in any case, it’s wonderful to see all 
of you here today. And I can look at you, 
and I can’t tell which are which. Last week 
at the United Nations I noted the strides 
that have been made by that organization 
in addressing such concerns as human 
rights and regional conflicts. And I think 
exchanges such as this can assist dramatical- 
ly in that same process, and I want all of 
you to know how much we're pulling for 
the success of this program. 

And by the way, I’ve heard that Mark 
Twain is a very popular writer in the Soviet 
Union. And I am reminded he once said, “It 
is better to be a young june bug than an old 
bird of paradise.” Well, you young june 
bugs are getting together, and frankly, 
some of us older birds think that’s just fine. 
So, welcome to the White House, God bless 
all of you. And now I understand that you 
have chosen two, Dimitri and Alex, to say a 
few words. 

Dimitri Ptchelintsev. Mr. President, we 
have brought with us our best recollections 
about your recent visit to Moscow and 
about our experience of listening. to you 
personally when you spoke before our stu- 
dents in the university. And we are very 
glad to observe the improvement in rela- 
tions between our countries, and on our 
part, we pledge to do our best to maintain 
this positive process in our relations. Thank 
you, Mr. President. 

The President. Well, that’s very good to 
hear. Thank you. 


Dimitri Ptchelintsev. Thank you. 

The President. Alex? 

Alexander Mishkin. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Yale University, all the students 
there, and students around the country, I’d 
like to thank you personally for what you’ve 
done to improve relations between our 
country and the Soviet Union. And I think 
that on cultural exchanges such as these, all 
of us have collected memories that we will 
treasure for the rest of our lives. And final- 
ly, if you are ever in the area of New 
Haven, you are certainly more than wel- 
come to come back to Yale. [Laughter] 

The President. All right. Well, thank you. 
And again, I must leave and go back to 
work. But I just want to tell all of you 
here—I’ve said repeatedly, and you can all 
be missionaries with regard to the experi- 
ence that you’ve all had among your col- 
leagues and the other young people in each 
of our countries—and that is, I’ve said if all 
the young people of the world could get to 
know each other, there’d never be another 
war. So, carry on, and God bless all of you. 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:55 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Proclamation 5876—National Employ 
the Handicapped Week, 1988 


October 3, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The American creed of opportunity for 
all has proven rich soil for the growing real- 
ization that everyone gains when people 
with disabilities are employed. Disabled 
people with jobs contribute to prosperity, 
take a more active part in their communi- 
ties, and lead more satisfying lives; and 
their employers gain productive employees. 
Since the end of World War II, America has 
celebrated National Employ the Handi- 
capped Week in recognition of the many 
achievements of workers with disabilities 
and of those who employ them. During this 
week we also reaffirm our desire and deter- 
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mination to continue fostering employment 
opportunities for Americans who have dis- 
abilities. 


Each year we remove more barriers that 
have prevented people with disabilities 
from taking jobs. New technology, job train- 
ing and placement programs, an increasing- 
ly accessible working environment, and 
greater public understanding all contribute 
to disabled people’s competitiveness in the 
job market. 


More remains to be done, though, as we 
' seek to ensure enhanced employment op- 
portunities for the disabled. Only one-third 
of working-age Americans with disabilities 
are employed, so we must keep on opening 
up more ways for them to gain job skills 
and overcome job discrimination and trans- 
portation, communication, and physical bar- 
riers to employment. We are all enriched 
immeasurably when everyone who wants to 
work can and does find employment and 
every citizen is free to follow the path to 
full and equal participation in the life of our 
communities and country. 


The Congress, by Joint Resolution ap- 
proved August 11, 1945, as amended (36 
U.S.C. 155), has called for the designation of 
the first full week in October of each year 
as “National Employ the Handicapped 
Week.” This special week is a time for all 
Americans to join together to renew their 
dedication to meeting the goal of increased 
opportunities for people with disabilities. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning Octo- 
ber 2, 1988, as National Employ the Handi- 
capped Week. I commend and urge all gov- 
ernors, mayors, other public officials, lead- 
ers in business and labor, and private citi- 
zens to continue to help meet the challenge 
of ensuring equal employment opportuni- 
ties and full citizenship rights and privileges 
for disabled Americans. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunte set 
my hand this third day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
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the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:52 a.m., October 4, 1988} 


Proclamation 5877—National Job Skills 
Week, 1988 


October 3, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


During National Job Skills Week, 1988, 
every American can reflect on the good 
news that our economy is far along in its 
sixth year of uninterrupted growth, employ- 
ment is at an all-time high, and the average 
unemployment rate this year is the lowest 
in 14 years. Our economy, unlike that of 
many of our international competitors, is 
creating several million new jobs each year 
and helping meet the challenges of greater 
economic competition and rapid technologi- 
cal change. 


Our celebration of a week in recognition 
of all who foster, teach, and learn job skills 
should include awareness that jobs now 
being created demand capabilities and 
higher levels of literacy. A recent report by 
the Secretaries of Commerce, Education, 
and Labor, “Building a Quality Workforce,” 
reminds us of these demands and the con- 
comitant need for improved skills among 
entry-level workers. We can address work- 
place requirements in a changing economy 
if business, labor, educators, community 
groups, and all levels of Government coop- 
erate to strengthen workers’ skills and 
adaptability. 


The Federal Government is doing its part 
in this regard by supporting education, 
training, and employment programs for dis- 
advantaged and dislocated workers. These 
programs include adult basic education, vo- 
cational education, and dropout prevention 
efforts; the summer youth employment pro- 
gram; an expanded adjustment program for 
dislocated workers; and training assistance 
through a $1.8 billion Job Training Partner- 
ship Act block grant. The JTPA has been 
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particularly effective in reintegrating citi- 
zens into the work force, by stressing pri- 
vate sector involvement and concentrating 
on skills actually needed in localities across 
our land. The new Economic Dislocation 
and Worker Adjustment Assistance Program 
will build upon JTPA to provide Federal 
grants to States, offering rapid response to 
dislocation and a comprehensive approach 
to education and employment assistance for 
workers affected by plant closings or large 
layoffs. 

Let us observe National Job Skills Week, 
1988, with greater understanding of the 
skills, needs, and devotion of America’s 
workers and with continued appreciation 
and support for private and public job train- 
ing efforts in their behalf. 

To focus national attention on the role of 
job training in maintaining a competitive 
work force, the Congress, by Senate Joint 
Resolution 333, has designated the week of 
October 9 through October 15, 1988, as 
“National Job Skills Week” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of October 9 
through October 15, 1988, as National Job 
Skills Week, and I urge all Americans and 
interested groups to observe this week with 
appropriate programs and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this third day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:53 a.m., October 4, 1988] 


Remarks on Signing the Columbus Day 
Proclamation 


October 3, 1988 


I hope that welcome was for Christopher 
Columbus. [Laughter] Well, Secretary Car- 
lucci, Secretary Verity, and distinguished 
international guests, we are here today for 
the signing of the Columbus Day proclama- 
tion. It’s on this day we revisit the enduring 


lessons of his courage and leadership. Co- 
lumbus, of course, has always held a proud 
place in our history not only for his voyage 
of exploration but for the spirit that he ex- 
emplified. He was a dreamer, a man of 
vision and courage, a man filled with hope 
for the future and with the determination 
to cast off for the unknown and sail into 
uncharted seas for the joy of finding what- 
ever was there. Put it all together and you 
might say that Columbus was the inventor 
of the American dream. 

Of course, we recognize others besides 
Columbus today. For just as Columbus, a 
son of Italy, inaugurated the age of Europe- 
an exploration in this hemisphere, so, too, 
have millions of Americans of Italian de- 
scent contributed to the building of this 
nation of aspirations on this continent of 
hope. Over the years, millions have left that 
country for these shores, often carrying 
scarcely more than the prayers in their 
hearts and the determination in their souls. 
And as they’ve come, they have brought 
with them the richness of the heritage of 
their homeland and given its richness and 
strength to our land. 

Spain also claims Columbus and _ his 
achievements. And millions of Americans of 
Spanish heritage have also followed in his 
wake. Like immigrants from all over the 
world, they have lived the American dream 
and made it a reality for themselves and 
their children and the generations that fol- 
lowed. 

Yes, Columbus Day is an American holi- 
day, a day to celebrate not only an intrepid 
searcher but the dreams and opportunities 
that brought so many here after him and all 
that they and all immigrants have given to 
this land. 

In the next few years Columbus’ voyage 
will take on a heightened significance. The 
year 1992 will mark the 500th anniversary 
of his sailing. It is called the quincentenary, 
and it may take another 500 years before I 
can say that easily. [Laughter] But it will be 
a time when Americans from all back- 
grounds look back on all that that voyage 
has meant to mankind over the past half 
millennium. We’re already getting ready for 
the big celebration. Three years ago I ap- 
pointed a commission, the Christopher Co- 
lumbus Quincen—{/aughter]|—Quincenten- 
ary Jubilee Commission, to recommend 
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ways for the Nation to mark this milestore. 
The Commission has submitted its report, 
which I have sent to Congress. Recommen- 
dations include educational programs to en- 
hance the knowledge of history, geography, 
foreign languages, and international affairs 
among our young people. The Commission 
will be raising money from the private 
sector in order to plan and coordinate 
projects for the anniversary. The members 
of the Commission are with us today, so let 
me recognize them and say “thank you” to 
all of them for their efforts to make sure 
that the Quincentenary—{laughter|—is a 
success. 

Now, before I sign the proclamation, with 
all the celebrations we’ve seen having over 
the—or been having over the last decade or 
so—the Revolution, the Constitution, now 
Columbus’ voyage, I can’t help being re- 
minded of an old story. That’s what hap- 
pens when you reach my age. [Laughter] 
You can’t ever help being reminded of old 
stories. [Laughter] And if you’ve heard me 
tell this one before, well, you’re just going 
to have to hear me tell it again. It’s about a 
man who wanted to become an opera 
singer in the worst sort of way. And he 
became an actor in Hollywood. And he was 
an actor only until he could put together 
enough money to travel to Milan to study. 
And he studied in Italy for 2 years and then 
finally was rewarded with being invited_to 
sing at “La Scala,” the very spiritual foun- 
tainhead of opera. They were doing “Pag- 
liacci.” And he sang the beautiful aria 
“Vesti la giubba.” And when he had fin- 
ished singing, the applause from the orches- 
tra seats and the galleries was so sustained 
and so strong that he had to repeat the aria 
as an encore. And again, the same sus- 
tained, loud applause; and again, he sang 
“Vesti la giubba.” And this went on until 
finally he motioned for quiet. And he tried 
to tell them what this welcome meant to 
him on this, his first appearance in opera. 
But he said, “I’ve sung ‘Vesti la giubba’ now 
nine times. My voice is gone. I cannot do it 
again.” And a voice from the balcony said, 
“You'll do it till you get it right.” [Laughter] 

And now it’s time for signing. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:34 a.m. in 


the East Room at the White House. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to Secretary of 
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Defense Frank C. Carlucci and Secretary of 
Commerce C. William Verity. 


Proclamation 5878—Columbus Day, 
1988 


October 3, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


We Americans proudly set aside time as a 
Nation each October to pay tribute to 
Christopher Columbus, whose voyage to the 
Americas in 1492 inaugurated communica- 
tion between worlds old and new. Today, 
nearly 500 years after his epochal discover- 
ies, Columbus remains for us a giant of ex- 
ploration and of the human spirit—a man 
whose faith, vision, courage, and persever- 
ance have won him an imperishable place 
in the history of America and the world. 

The qualities Columbus exhibited so well 
have always made him a kindred soul to 
pioneering and individualistic Americans, 
who to this day confidently set sail in their 
own way toward far horizons in every area 
of achievement. Not for us the discouraging 
word, but rather the desire to do and to 
dare for a great good. Generations of Amer- 
icans recall the lines of Joaquin Miller’s 
poem, “Columbus”: “‘Now speak, brave 
Adm’r’l, speak and say’"—He said: ‘Sail on! 
sail on! and on!’” and its final lines, “He 
gained a world; he gave that world its gran- 
dest lesson: ‘On! sail on!’” That was the 
spirit of Columbus, and it is the American 
spirit. 

Today, our homage to Christopher Co- 
lumbus includes recognition of the accom- 
plishments of the many Italians who have 
followed him to America and of the 
achievements of their descendants. Colum- 
bus remains an inspiration for them and for 
all Americans, and a source of comity be- 
tween the peoples of Italy and the United 
States. 

The same is true for Americans of Span- 
ish descent. Support by the Spanish mon- 
archs Ferdinand and Isabella made the dis- 
coveries of Columbus possible and led to 
Spain’s later cultural and economic contri- 
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butions to the New World and the develop- 
ment of the heritage we share with our 
Spanish-speaking neighbors throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. 

As we approach the 500th anniversary of 
the first voyage of Columbus to the New 
World in 1492, observances in his honor are 
growing in number and significance. The 
Christopher Columbus Quincentenary Jubi- 
lee Commission, a group of Americans as- 
sisted by representatives from Spain, Italy, 
and the Bahamas, has made recommenda- 
tions for our Nation’s celebration of the 
Quincentenary. The Commission is plan- 
ning educational and commemorative pro- 
grams that will take place across our land. 
We can all look forward to an appropriate, 
enjoyable, and truly memorable jubilee. 

In tribute to Christopher Columbus, the 
Congress of the United States, by joint reso- 
lution approved April 30, 1934 (48 Stat. 
657), as modified by the Act of June 28, 
1968 (82 Stat. 250), has requested the Presi- 
dent to proclaim the second Monday in Oc- 
tober of each year as “Columbus Day.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Monday, October 10, 1988, 
as Columbus Day. I invite the people of this 
Nation to observe that day with appropriate 
ceremonies in honor of this great explorer. I 
also direct that the flag of the United States 
be displayed on all public buildings on the 
appointed day in honor of Christopher Co- 
lumbus. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 3rd day of Oct., in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:54 a.m., October 4, 1988] 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Report of the Council on 
Environmental Quality 

October 3, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 
All over the world, America is known as a 
“land of liberty.” For the settlers who first 


came to America by ship in the 17th centu- 
ry, this new land promised a New World, 
and a new chance to make possible the 
oldest of dreams—the dream of personal 
liberty. The early settlers and explorers 
found an abundance of land—virgin forests, 
untouched meadows, bountiful streams, and 
sweet-smelling air—that vastly exceeded 
anything the kings of the old world could 
have ever imagined. In his first inaugural 
address, Thomas Jefferson spoke of a coun- 
try with land sufficient to “the thousand 
thousandth generation.” There was so much 
land in America that there was no way to 
restrict it to a privileged few. Instead of 
locking it up for the exclusive use of royal- 
ty, the Founding Fathers made possible the 
widespread ownership of the lands west of 
the original colonies by anyone brave 
enough to take the risk, to grasp the main 
chance, and to hope for a better tomorrow. 


The settlement of this great and generous 
land and the development of its resources 
created a diverse and expansive American 
republic of hope, opportunity, experimenta- 
tion, mobility, and personal freedom. Amer- 
icans created so much wealth, and shared it 
so widely, that eventually ordinary men and 
women could afford to travel West just for 
pleasure. Americans’ fascination with the 
West, and advances in transportation, edu- 
cation, and science, contributed to a suc- 
cessful popular movement to restore and 
beautify cities with public parks, arboreta 
and gardens, and to preserve other places 
of natural beauty or curiosity. The Federal 
government began to set aside wondrous 
places “for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the people,” such as Yellowstone in 1872, 
when the Congress established it as the first 
national park. Today the National Park 
Service manages 341 units on 76 million 
acres preserved as parks, monuments, his- 
toric, cultural, and recreation sites. A philos- 
ophy of conservation and wise use was 
championed by Theodore Roosevelt, who 
signed legislation in 1905 that created the 
Forest Service and brought about the na- 
tional forest system that today includes 191 
million acres of national forests and grass- 
lands, managed under multiple-use princi- 
ples. 
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The first unit of the modern National 
Wildlife Refuge System dates back to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s designation in 1903 of 
Florida’s three-acre Pelican Island as a 
refuge for colonial nesting birds. Popular 
interest in the conservation of native birds 
at that time led to the establishment of in- 
dependent Audubon societies in many 
States, and a national association was 
formed in 1905. By 1910, most States had 
an agency protecting wildlife and fisheries. 
The Migratory Bird Act of 1918 authorized 
international agreements and Federal man- 
agement for migrating waterfowl and other 
birds. Today the Fish and Wildlife Service 
manages 443 refuges on nearly 90 million 
acres, and administers the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act of 1973, that further protects 
native animal and plant species whose sur- 
vival is threatened or endangered. Private 
organizations dedicated to the restoration of 
viable populations of such species, to the 
conservancy of rare habitats, or to the pro- 
tection of wetlands that are critical to wa- 
terfowl have continued to enlarge their 
contribution to the preservation of natural 
systems. In recent years, the idea of protec- 
tion of natural habitat has also been ex- 
tended to marine environments through 
the establishment of marine sanctuaries. 

Earlier in our Nation’s history, the cause 
of liberty was well served by the govern- 
ment making a rapid and flexible divesti- 
ture of its land, out of which our people 
created a prosperous and generous nation 
of communities. The preservation of parks, 
wilderness, and wildlife has also aided liber- 
ty by keeping alive the 19th century sense 
of adventure and awe with which our fore- 
fathers greeted the American West. Many 
laws protecting environmental quality have 
promoted liberty by securing property 
against the destructive trespass of pollution. 
In our own time, the nearly universal ap- 
preciation of these preserved landscapes, 
restored waters, and cleaner air through 
outdoor recreation is a modern expression 
of our freedom and leisure to enjoy the 
wonderful life that generations past have 
built for us. 

This Administration has understood the 
necessary relationship between freedom 
and opportunity, between opportunity and 
growth, between growth and progress, in- 
cluding progress in restoring and maintain- 
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ing the quality of the human environment. 
The same spirit of creativity and innovation 
that has created 17 million jobs has also 
benefited the land itself, making America 
the beautiful more beautiful still. 

The accompanying report of the Council 
on Environmental Quality, which I am 
pleased to transmit today, provides an ac- 
counting of the natural systems and re- 
sources that Americans have accorded spe- 
cial protection by government agencies and 
by private voluntary associations active in 
States and communities all over this coun- 
try. No other nation in the world has done 
more to preserve and improve its natural 
environment. We are a people who take 
pride in America, and in the environmental 
quality of the communities we helped to 
build, and who will continue to build our 
future as we did our past, in freedom. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
October 3, 1988. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee Reporting on the 
Cyprus Conflict 


October 3, 1988 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with Public Law 95-384, I 
am transmitting to you this bimonthly 
report on progress toward a negotiated set- 
tlement of the Cyprus question. 

On August 24, 1988, Turkish Cypriot 
community leader Denktash and Cypriot 
President Vassiliou met for the first time. 
The meetings were hosted by U.N. Secre- 
tary General Perez de Cuellar in Geneva 
and, as noted in an official U.N. statement, 
the leaders of the two sides had an opportu- 
nity “to become acquainted and to ex- 
change views on the Cyprus problem.” 

The statement also noted that the two 
leaders “expressed their readiness to seek a 
negotiated solution through the efforts of 
the Secretary General. They acknowledged 
that this would require a determined and 
sustained effort by both sides, as well as the 
creation of an atmosphere of mutual confi- 
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dence. They recognized the need to show 
respect for each other’s concerns and to dis- 
cuss with good will how these concerns 
could be met. The two leaders expressed 
their willingness to meet without any pre- 
conditions and to attempt to achieve by 1 
June 1989 a negotiated settlement of all as- 
pects of the Cyprus problem.” 

As agreed at Geneva, talks between the 
two sides are continuing in Nicosia, with 
further meetings held September 15, 16, 
21, and continuing into the week of Sep- 
tember 26. There will be another meeting 
in late October with the Secretary General 
in New York to review progress. 

We have been actively encouraging re- 
sumption of a meaningful negotiating proc- 
ess. Shortly before the August 24th talks, I 
sent a message to the Secretary General 
commending his persistent and patient en- 
gagement over many years in the effort to 
assist the parties to achieve peace. I also 
transmitted oral messages to both leaders 
with my best wishes for their attempt to 
reach a lasting, mutually acceptable solution 
of the Cyprus problem. As I noted in the 
letter to the Secretary General, the United 
States will continue to support strongly the 
effort to achieve a settlement of this tragic 
conflict. 

On August 1, I met with President Vassi- 
liou in Washington and discussed our 
mutual hopes for resolution of the Cyprus 
problem as well as the excellent state of our 
bilateral relations. I reiterated my strong 
confidence in the U.N. Secretary General 
and was pleased to hear him echo that 
thought and to express his sensitivity to the 
needs and concerns of the Turkish Cypriot 
community. In the course of his visit, he 
also met with the Vice President, the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the U.S. Trade Representative, and other 
high-ranking officials, private individuals, 
and groups. 

We have continued frequent consulta- 
tions with the two parties, the U.N., and 
other interested countries and individuals 
during the past 2 months. In August, the 
U.N. Secretary General’s Special Represent- 
ative for Cyprus, Oscar Camilion, visited 
Washington and met with Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Ridgway, Assistant Secretary of 
State Williamson, and the Special Cyprus 
Coordinator. Special Cyprus Coordinator 


Wilkinson also visited Cyprus in mid-July 

and met with the leaders of both sides and 

numerous other interlocutors. In all of these 

meetings, we reiterated our strong commit- 

ment to assisting in the search for a peace- 

ful settlement to the Cyprus problem. 
Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Claiborne Pell, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


Appointment of Steven J. Adamowski 
as a Member of the Intergovernmental 
Advisory Council on Education 
October 3, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Steven J. Adamowski to be a 
member of the Intergovernmental Advisory 
Council on Education for a term expiring 
July 27, 1992. He would succeed Gonzalo A. 
Velez. 

Since 1987 Dr. Adamowski has been su- 
perintendent of schools for Chatham, NJ. 
From 1983 to 1987, he was superintendent 
of schools for Norwich, CT. Dr. Adamowski 
was assistant superintendent of schools for 
Portland, ME, 1979-1983, and principal of 
Union Elementary School in Connecticut, 
1976-1978. 

Dr. Adamowski graduated from Southern 
Connecticut State College (B.S., 1972), Trin- 
ity College (M.A., 1975), and the University 
of Connecticut (Ph.D., 1987). He was born 
December 9, 1950, in Derby, CT. Dr. Ada- 
mowski is married, has one child, and re- 
sides in Morristown, NJ. 


Appointment of Becky Norton Dunlop 
as a United States Commissioner of the 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission 
October 3, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 


tion to appoint Becky Norton Dunlop to be 
a Commissioner of the U.S. section of the 
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Great Lakes Fishery Commission. She 
would succeed William P. Horn. 

Since September 1988 Mrs. Dunlop has 
been Assistant Secretary-designate for Fish 
and Wildlife at the Department of the Inte- 
rior. Prior to this, she served as Deputy 
Under Secretary at the Department of the 
Interior, 1987-1988; Senior Special Assistant 
to the Attorney General for Cabinet Affairs, 
1985-1987; and Deputy Assistant to the 
President and Deputy Director of Presiden- 
tial Personnel at the White House, 1983- 
1985. 

Mrs. Dunlop graduated from Miami Uni- 
versity of Ohio (B.A., 1973). She was born 
October 2, 1951, in Minneapolis, MN. Mrs. 
Dunlop is married and resides in Arlington, 
VA. 


Remarks to the National Drug Policy 
Board 


October 3, 1988 


The President. But now, I don’t have to 
tell anyone here that every family in Amer- 
ica has a stake in what all of you on this 
board—what you do. You’re the command 
team for our fight against drugs. 

And this is Dick Thornburgh’s first meet- 
ing, so, Dick, welcome aboard. You have 
my full confidence. And with Doc Bowen at 
your side and the other members of this 
board, the fight against drugs couldn’t be in 
better hands. 

The time remaining in our administration 
is short, but the work before us is great. I 
expect this board to redouble its commit- 
ment to the vital work of achieving a drug 
free America. And this is another in which I 
want a sprint to the finish line. No letting 
up; drive as hard as you can. This adminis- 
tration has no more solemn commitment 
than the one it has made to families across 
our land to fight drugs. 

I wish I could say the same for Congress. 
But when it comes to fighting drugs, Con- 
gress looks more and more like all talk and 
no action. They’ve cut funding for the 
major agencies that enforce our drug laws, 
and liberals in the Senate are trying to kill 
the House-passed drug bill. And that bill 
provides a Federal death penalty for drug- 
related killings, a modification of the exclu- 
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sionary rule so that relevant evidence ob- 
tained in good faith can be used in court, 
and other needed changes in the law. It’s 
time for Congress to end its dependency on 
the liberal agenda and to give our law en- 
forcement officers the tools they need. And 
it’s time for the Senate to pass a strong drug 
bill. 

In conclusion, let me say that this board— 
believe me, you have my fullest confidence. 
And you have a great responsibility, but 
you're equal to it. So, Dick, good luck. 

The Attorney General. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:17 p.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. In 
his opening remarks, he referred to Attor- 
ney General Richard L. Thornburgh and 
Secretary of Health and Human Services 
Otis R. Bowen. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
President’s Meeting With Prime 
Minister Edward Philip George Seaga 
of Jamaica 

October 3, 1988 


President Reagan today informed Jamai- 
can Prime Minister Edward Seaga that the 
United States would provide a long-term 
package of disaster assistance relief totaling 
$125 million to help with the aftermath of 
Hurricane Gilbert. The U.S. Government 
immediately provided emergency equip- 
ment and supplies to Jamaica after the hur- 
ricane hit on September 12-14, causing 
more than 25 deaths and millions of dollars 
in property damage. 

The President also expressed his thanks 
for Jamaica’s drug eradication efforts. 

Prime Minister Seaga thanked the United 
States for its assistance. He said the hurri- 
cane was the greatest natural disaster to 
ever hit Jamaica. Prime Minister Seaga sum- 
marized the reconstruction program and 
showed the President pictures of destruc- 
tion on the island. One picture showed an 
entire housing complex with no roofs. An- 
other showed a banana and poultry farm 
completely wiped out. 
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Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Space Shuttle Discovery Mission 
October 3, 1988 


The President joined the Cabinet in ap- 
plauding the touchdown of space shuttle 
Discovery. The group watched the touch- 
down on a television set in the Cabinet 
Room. The President expressed his gratifi- 
cation by the success of the mission and 
pledged his support for the continued ex- 
ploration of space. 


Informal Exchange With Reporters and 
Remarks Prior to a Meeting With 
Republican Congressional Leaders 
October 4, 1988 


Hostages Held in Lebanon 


Q. Mr. President, why do you think Dr. 
Singh was released and by whom? Whose 
intervention? And did we have any back- 
ground, behind-the-scenes role? 


The President. No. And as I say, we’ve 
done no negotiating on that at all, and I’m 
not going to hazard any guesses as to why 
they turned him loose, not as long as we’ve 
still got hostages there. 


Q. Are you pleased that he’s out, sir? 
The President. Of course. 


Q. Do you have any hopes that we’ll have 
additional hostages within the next few days 
or soP Any indications? 

The President. | haven’t seen any indica- 
tion of that. 


Q. Mr. President, what should the next 
step of the United States Government be to 
build on whatever signal might have been 
inherent in the release of Mr. Singh? 


The President. 1 can just tell you that this 
has been—it’s been a great problem for us 
and something that’s very much in our 
minds, and we're not engaged in any nego- 
tiations with the captors. 


Q. But surely, you must know who was 
intervening. 


The President. | just can’t talk any further 
about it. 


Q. Are they trying to manipulate the 
American election, do you think sir? 

The President. What? 

Q. Are they trying to manipulate the 
American Presidential election, sir? 

The President. Do 1 think—— 

Q. Do you believe that the terrorists are 
trying to manipulate the American Presi- 
dential election in some way through the 
hostages? 

The President. Well, if they are, I hope 
they’re on the right side. [Laughter] 

Q. What’s the right side? [Laughter] 


Meeting With Republican Congressional 
Leaders 


Representative Michel. Mr. President, 
forgive me for my brashness, but this would 
appear to be maybe the last leadership 
meeting that we’re going to have during 
your Presidency here, at least to discuss leg- 
islative agenda. And as one of those who 
have been here now for 8 years, for the 
entire period of time, around this table, I 
just have to tell you what a rewarding expe- 
rience it’s been for those of us who have 
been privileged to sit around this table, 
have you give us our charge each week or 
every other week or so, and then go out 
there and do the best we can. 


Now, Bob [Dole] can speak from a little 
bit different perspective when they were 
the majority, but we in the House have 
always been in the minority. Let me tell 
you, Mr. President, the only leverage we 
have had in the House of Representatives in 
the last 8 years has been your leadership 
and what you’ve been able to do by sup- 
porting that valiant minority that we have 
in the House of Representatives. I just want 
to express my personal appreciation and 
thanks to you for what you’ve done by way 
of giving us the inspiration and esprit de 
corps to do the best we could, even in the 
minority role. And of course, Bob can speak 
for himself from the Senate vantage point. 
But that’s our view from the House. We 
thank you, Mr. President, for what you’ve 
done. 

The President. Thank you very much. 

Senator Dole. And I just say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, America’s a better place because 
you’ve been here. And we're all proud to 
have been part of it, and we’d go the extra 
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mile for you anytime, just as you’ve done 
for our country. 

The President. | might consider adjourn- 
ing the meeting. [Laughter] Well, no, I’ve 
got to start the meeting. [Laughter] And I 
am most grateful for what I’ve heard. And 
I’ve been very proud of the relationship 
that we have all had for these several years. 
And now that the 13 annual appropriations 
bills have been enacted—and I commend 
all of you for that achievement—I think it’s 
time for Congress to go home. [Laughter] 
But before you do, I want to urge the 
Senate to pass a responsible drug bill. The 
House passed a good bill 12 days ago to 
strengthen our fight against drugs, but it’s 
been sitting on the Senate calendar for 
days. And I urge the Senate to pass the 
drug bill so that it can be quickly confer- 
enced and enacted, and then I’ll wish the 
100th Congress a very hardy adieu. 

Senator Thurmond. And get some judges 
approved, too. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 9:35 a.m. .in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 
Mithileshwar Singh was kidnaped by the 


Islamic Jihad for the Liberation of Palestine 
on January 24, 1987, at the Beirut Universi- 
ty College, where he was chairman of the 
business administration department. Mr. 
Singh was released on October 3, 1988. 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for the Minority Enterprise 
Development Week Awards 


October 4, 1988 


Secretary Verity and Jim Abdnor, ladies 
and gentlemen, I know you were expecting 
the Rose Garden—this isn’t the Rose 
Garden. [Laughter] It’s a little drier than 
the Rose Garden. But thank you very much, 
and welcome to the White House. It’s an 
honor to be a part of the Minority Enter- 
prise Development Week and to recognize 
your contributions to this nation. This year’s 
theme, “Business to Business: Strategies for 
the Future,” reminds us that the national as 
well as the global marketplace offer great 
growth potential to all businesses, but espe- 
cially to minority enterprises. 
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You all know that I used to work in Holly- 
wood. That’s some place some people call 
the Dream Factory. Well, the days of the 
Hollywood dream factory are long over, but 
this nation is full of dream factories. They’re 
your businesses. For you take your dreams 
and make something tangible out of them. 
You employ people to make the things you 
sell, and that fulfills their dreams. And you 
sell the things they make to others and ful- 
fill their dreams. 

Now, we know that there are Americans, 
unfortunate Americans, who’ve lost the ca- 
pacity to dream. These souls may live in 
neighborhoods where they must fear to 
walk. Their children go to schools where 
the teachers fear the students, and when 
they walk down the hallways of their apart- 
ment buildings, they hear the crunching of 
crack vials beneath their feet. Well, like all 
Americans, they hope for a better life. They 
hope for a better life for their children. But 
somehow it seems that better life never 
comes. And then the hopes fade and the 
dreams die. And when that happens, disap- 
pointment turns into despair, and despair 
becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

And that’s where you minority business 
leaders come in. For you prove to those 
who are less fortunate, who need examples 
of success if they’re to hope for better, that, 
yes, there is hope and, yes, there’s a chance, 
and, yes, this is a nation of bounties. You 
prove that hard work and determination 
overcome all obstacles and that despair is 
unnecessary. What is necessary is self- 
esteem and self-confidence. You can teach 
them the ability to see that the future is 
contained within the present, that work 
itself is its own reward, and that with work 
comes dignity and, eventually, the fulfill- 
ment of your dreams. 

During Minority Enterprise Development 
Week, and throughout the year, we can all 
be deeply thankful for the economic free- 
dom that enables all American business 
men and women to seek their vision of a 
better future for themselves, their children, 
and their country. So, thank you, America’s 
minority business men and women. Thank 
you for what you’ve done for yourselves, 
what you’ve done for the economy, and 
what you’ve been doing and will keep 
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doing for the Nation as a whole. Thank you, 
and may God bless you all. 

And now, Bill and Jim, I guess we have a 
few awards to present. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:49 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his opening remarks, he te- 
ferred to Secretary of Commerce C. William 
Verity and James Abdnor, Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration. 


Nomination of Francis J. Duggan To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of Labor 
October 4, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Francis J. Duggan to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor (Congressional 
Affairs) at the Department of Labor. He 
would succeed William John Maroni. 

Since 1987 Mr. Duggan has been a senior 
legislative manager at the Department of 
the Treasury in Washington, DC. Prior to 
this he was assistant vice president for tax- 
ation at the Association of American Rail- 
roads, 1978-1987. He was also an executive 
assistant to Senator Charles C. Mathias, Jr., 
1977-1978; executive assistant to the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Labor Management Rela- 
tions, 1976-1977; and a consultant in the 
Office of the Secretary of Labor, and execu- 
tive assistant to the Under Secretary of 
Labor, 1976. 

Mr. Duggan graduated from St. John’s 
College (B.A., 1959). He was born April 15, 
1938, in Brooklyn, NY. He served in the 
U.S. Navy Reserve, 1959-1961. Mr. Duggan 
has three children and resides in Alexan- 
dria, VA. 


Nomination of Herbert Stuart Okun To 
Be a United States Representative to 
the 43d Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly 


October 4, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Herbert Stuart Okun to be 
a Representative of the United States of 


America to the 43d Session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations (September 
20 to December 1988). 

Mr. Okun, a Minister-Counselor in the 
Senior Foreign Service, has been serving as 
Deputy U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations in New York City since 1985. He 
was a Representative for the U.S. delegation 
to the United Nations General Assemblies, 
40th, 41st, and 42d © +ssions, 1985-1987. Mr. 
Okun served as Ambassador to the German 
Democratic Republic, 1980-1983; deputy 
head of the U.S. delegation to the trilateral 
negotiations on a Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty; and deputy chairman of the US. 
delegation to SALT. He entered the For- 
eign Service in 1955. 

Mr. Okun graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1951) and Harvard University 
(M.P.A., 1959). He served in the U.S. Army, 
1952-1954. He was born November 27, 
1930, in New York, NY. Mr. Okun has three 
children and resides in New York City. 


Appointment of Edward E. Allison as a 
Member of the Board of Directors of 
the Pennsylvania Avenue Development 
Corporation 

October 4, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Edward E. Allison to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corpo- 
ration for the remainder of the term expir- 
ing October 26, 1990. He would succeed 
Michael R. Gardner. 

Since 1984 Mr. Allison has been a politi- 
cal consultant for Heron, Burchette, Rucker 
and Rothwell in Washington, DC. Prior to 
this he was an administrative assistant for 
U.S. Senator Paul Laxalt, 1979-1984. In 
1973 Mr. Allison opened the public rela- 
tions firm of Allison & Associates in Reno, 
NV. 

Mr. Allison graduated from the University 
of Nevada (B.A., 1961). He was born Janu- 
ary 9, 1940, in Denver, CO. He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Great Falls, 
VA. 
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Nomination of W. Scott Thompson To 
Be a Member of the Board of Directors 
of the United States Institute of Peace 


October 4, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate W. Scott Thompson to be 
a member .of the Board of Directors of the 
United States Institute of Peace for a term 
expiring January 19, 1993. This is a reap- 
pointment. 

Since 1969 Dr. Thompson has been a pro- 
fessor of international politics at the Fletch- 
er School of Law and Diplomacy at Tufts 
University in Medford, MA. He has written 
and published numerous articles on foreign 
policy. He has also served as an assistant to 
the Secretary of Defense while serving as a 
White House fellow, 1975-1976. 

Dr. Thompson graduated from Stanford 
University (B.A., 1963) and Oxford Universi- 
ty (Ph.D., 1967). He was born January 1, 
1942, in Providence, RI. He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Ammisville, 
VA. 


Statement on House Action on the 
President’s Veto of the Textile Apparel 
and Footwear Trade Act of 1988 
October 4, 1988 


I am pleased that the House of Repre- 
sentatives sustained my veto of the protec- 
tionist textiles bill. With the defeat of this 
protectionist legislation, we remain commit- 
ted to expanding the business, investment, 
and consumer opportunities for Americans. 
The decision of the House today continues 
the protrade progress we have made in this 
Congress with the Omnibus Trade and 
Competitiveness Act and the U.S.-Canada 
Free-Trade Agreement Implementation 
Act. By sustaining the veto, the House has 
once again reaffirmed America’s commit- 
ment to the free market and free interna- 
tional trade. 
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White House Statement on the Release 
of Mithileshwar Singh in Lebanon 


October 4, 1988 


We are pleased at the announcement that 
Mr. Singh has been freed by his captors. We 
are obviously happy for him, his family, and 
friends. Our pleasure at his release is tem- 
pered by the knowledge that nine innocent 
Americans are among those still held hos- 
tage in Lebanon. 


Note: Mithileshwar Singh was kidnaped by 
the Islamic Jihad for the Liberation of Pal- 
estine on January 23, 1987, at the Beirut 
University College, where he was chairman 
of the business administration department. 
Mr. Singh was released on October 3, 1988. 


Remarks at the Annual Dinner of the 
Republican Governors Club 


October 4, 1988 


I have a news flash for you. That got you, 
didn’t it? Well, at some time, not more than 
an hour ago, the Congress started voting on 
a measure that was of great interest to me. 
As you know, I vetoed what I thought was a 
terribly protectionist measure, the textile 
bill. The vote in the attempt to override 
was 272 to 152, which means’ my veto was 
sustained. 

Well, I’m delighted to see so many of you 
here tonight. This is a great time of year 
because it gives me an opportunity to get 
out and around and spread some gospel. 
And from what I’ve been told by Mike 
Castle and Terry Branstad, many of you in 
this room have been instrumental in 
making it possible to get the good word out 
to the people of all our 50 States. Believe 
me, everything you’ve done through the 
Republican Governors Association has been 
much appreciated—in the past, yes, but es- 
pecially this year. Your generosity has made 
possible so much good work for the party 
and our all-important Statewide races. 

And you know, whenever I come to one 
of these fundraisers, I think of the couple 
that never once during the long years of ~ 
childrearing took a vacation. But then in 
retirement, they wanted to take a trip to 
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Florida, and they asked their sons for some 
money. And the first son was a lawyer, and 
he said, “No, I can’t do it. I’m just fitting 
out a new law office and sending my son to 
an expensive camp.” So, they asked their 
second son, a doctor. But he said, “No, I’m 
sorry. I can’t. I’ve just bought a new house, 
and my wife is putting in a new kitchen.” 
Then they asked the third son, who was an 
engineer. And he replied, “It just would be 
impossible for me to do it. I’ve just bought a 
big boat for the family and am remodeling 
our summer home on the lake.” Finally the 
father pleaded, “Look, we’ve worked all our 
lives, not 1 day of vacation. We never had 
any money except what we saved for your 
education. In fact, do you realize that your 
mother and I were so busy working, trying 
to save money, that we never took the time 
out to get a marriage license?” [Laughter] 
“And, father,” said all the three sons in 
unison, “do you realize what that makes 
us?” He said, “Yes, and cheap ones, too.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, the fact you’re here tonight means 
some of you have anything in common— 
none of you I should say—[laughter]—have 
anything in common with those ungrateful 
sons. But, ladies and gentlemen, I’ve been 
thinking your continued generosity is going 
to make a difference. And I’m starting to 
think perhaps a bigger difference than any 
of us could have realized. As I said, I’ve 
been out on the campaign trail lately, and 
I’m just starting to wonder if this year there 
isn’t something in the air. 

When you step back and look at it, it’s 
been quite a couple of months. We’ve seen 
George Bush come from way behind and 
then go into the lead—a movement of 
about 25 points in the public opinion sur- 
veys. And that’s some kind of movement. In 
fact, it leaves you a bit speechless, sort of 
like the cowboy who stumbled one day into 
the Grand Canyon and said: “Wow, some- 
thing sure happened here.” [Laughter] 

Something has been happening. You 
know, when this race began, we knew that 
our record gave us a big advantage on the 
key issues of peace and prosperity that are 
normally decisive in a national campaign. 
We’ve also seen the emergence of a whole 
range of social issues from the Pledge of 
Allegiance to school prayer, to the radical 
agenda of some far left legal groups. And 


when you compare our positions with those 
of the other fellas, you begin to see a dra- 
matic difference not just on these individual 
issues but on basic values and fundamental 
perspectives. 

Well, you and I are aware of these very 
clear distinctions. The fact of the matter is 
that while someone decided to put the 
wishes of the Massachusetts legislature out 
on furlough and refused to sign a certain 
bill, Governor Jim Thompson—who has 
plenty of legal experience, by the way— 
decided he could sign the Pledge of Alle- 
giance bill sent to him by the Illinois legisla- 
ture. And it’s incidents like that that are 
making it easier for the American people to 
perceive the fundamental difference be- 
tween the two sides. At first, of course, 
there was the difference on taxes and 
spending, a difference that we drove home 
in the 1984 campaign. We were against big 
government and more regulation and 
higher taxes, and the liberals in the other 
party couldn’t stop talking about how good 
a tax increase and more government would 
be for us. And then the people told the 
liberals exactly what they thought of that 
bit of castor-oil economics. Maybe you re- 
member. In 1948 [1984], 49 States spoke up 
and said no to liberalism. 

Now, I think the American people are 
beginning to see that this consistent differ- 
ence in how the two sides approach govern- 
ment springs from deeper convictions about 
the nature of society and the rights of the 
individual. So, too, on the social issues, we 
believe in certain basic values that give a 
sense of order to our free society. And it’s 
these values the average American also 
readily identifies with. The public agrees 
with us when we say we are for the death 
penalty, school prayer, tough law enforce- 
ment, and against liberal organizations like 
the ACLU [American Civil Liberties Union] 
that always seem to be searching for techni- 
calities to exonerate criminals. 

So, what does all this mean? Well, it’s way 
too early to say that this is the realignment 
election. But I do think many rank-and-file 
Democrats are getting in a mood to say to 
their party leadership: “You’ve gone too far 
to the left. Return to the political main- 
stream. And just to make sure you know 
how deep our dissatisfaction is, this year 
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we're voting Republican in State races and 
congressional races.” Now, remember we 
did see signs of this happening back in 
1984, when Republicans made unexpected 
gains in States like Texas and North Caroli- 
na. And I’m just thinking that some of this 
is going on out there in the heartland and 
that this campaign may be starting to break 
out as a referendum on liberalism itself, a 
referendum on the direction in which the 
liberals have taken the once-proud Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Now, of course, some of you know how 
tough it is to get people to give up old 
loyalties. There’s plenty of disenchantment 
out there with that other party, but we 
have to realize that people are still a little 
cautious about our party. In fact, when I 
was out in Missouri just a few weeks back, I 
told some students down in Cape Girar- 
deau—and they seemed to enjoy the 
story—about the fellow who was running 
for office as a Republican in a heavily 
Democratic State. He stopped by a farm to 
do some campaigning. And when the 
farmer heard he was a Republican, his jaw 
dropped, and he said, “You wait right here 
while I get Ma. She’s never seen a Republi- 
can.” [Laughter] So, he got Ma. And while 
they were gone, the candidate looked 
around for a podium from which to give his 
speech. And the only thing he could find 
was a pile of that stuff that Bess Truman 
took 35 years trying to get Harry to call 
fertilizer. [Laughter] So, he got up on that 
mound, and when they came back, he gave 
his speech. At the end of it, the farmer said, 
“That’s the first time I ever heard a Repub- 
lican speech.” The candidate said, “That’s 
the first time I’ve ever given a Republican 
speech from a Democratic platform.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, the American 
people are beginning to fit it all together. 
They’re beginning to realize that under the 
leadership of the liberals the once-proud 
Democratic Party, a party of hope and affir- 
mation, has become a party of negativism, a 
party whose leadership has changed it from 
the party of “yes” to the party of “no”— 
“no” to the balanced budget amendment 
and the line-item veto, “no” to holding 
down taxes and spending, “no” to the death 
penalty and the school prayer amendment, 
“no” to adequate defense spending and a 
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Strategic Defense Initiative. The American 
people are beginning to understand that in 
all these ways the liberal leadership has 
been saying no to rank-and-file Democrats. 
Now, rank-and-file Democrats are going to 
say no to the liberal leadership by saying 
yes to George Bush and the Republican 
Party. Now, let’s move in on that. Let’s 
point out that the other party has had 
enough control of Congress to say no to the 
American people on all these issues because 
of gerrymandering. And that’s why, with 
congressional reapportionment coming up 
in 1991, your Statewide races take on a spe- 
cial importance. 

But in addition to drawing attention to 
the liberal bender the opposition party has 
been on, let’s also talk about our own 
record of success in the States. And here 
again, we see fundamental differences. Our 
policy of taking power away from the Fed- 
eral Government and returning it to State 
and local authorities has been a smashing 
success. The recently passed welfare reform 
bill that drastically overhauls the existing 
Federal welfare system is true to this princi- 
ple by relying heavily on State participation 
and involvement. But federalism is more 
than just a policy; it’s a philosophy of gov- 
ernment. People in Washington have a 
tendency to look out at America and see a 
sea of distant faces, all of which are a little 
fuzzy. But when a Governor looks at the 
people of his or her State, he or she sees 
them in all their variety, and he or she 
hears their voices. 

Each State has diferent characteristics. 
Each has different greatnesses. And each 
has different problems. And you, the Re- 
publican Governors, can see all these things 
and act to help where help is needed. And 
when you’re successful, you show us all how 
we can do better to help. I think of Gover- 
nor Tom Kean’s innovative ideas for help- 
ing the disadvantaged in his State, which 
have been models for some of the things 
we've been trying nationwide. I think of 
Governor Ed DiPrete’s investment in job- 
training programs to build a more positive 
work force. I think of Governor John Ash- 
croft’s efforts to improve the education in 
his State and compel those who provide 
education to be accountable to parents and 
school boards. And there are more, many 
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more, but time prevents my listing them all 
here. 

The Federal Government is so large and 
its mandate so very broad that when pro- 
grams are instituted, flexibility and ability 
to adapt to local circumstances are very 
limited. And that’s another way the States 
have it all over the Federal Government. 
You’re low to the ground. You're flexible. 
You can change speeds and directions as 
nimbly as a high-performance sports car 
when you find out what works. The virtue 
of innovative programs at the State level is 
when they work you know it quickly and 
you can expand them, and when they don’t 
you can rechannel the energies that went 
into them and look for new solutions. 

If there was one thing I learned when I 
was working as a Republican Governor, it 
was to take heart when we began to look 
into a problem area. Often it was like turn- 
ing on a switch in a pitch-black room: The 
entrenched interests had gotten so used to 
the dark they were blinded by the light. I 
know you’ve all heard those moans. They 
go like this: “No, that’s not the way we do 
things.” “The way we do things is the only 
way.” “Who do you think you are, coming 
in here and fooling around with our pro- 
gram?” That’s when I knew we were doing 
well. [Laughter] Because, of course, pro- 
grams do not belong to bureaucrats, and 
they do not belong to politicians. They 
belong to the voters, the people who hire 
us and watch us like a hawk to make sure 
we're doing what we promised. 

And there’s something we ought to prom- 
ise them: After the 1990 census, it will be 
time for the reapportionment of all your 
States and all the States in the Union. We 
must go to the voters now. We must tell 
them that never again must they permit 
the kind of obscene redistricting plans that 
we saw in 1981 in places like California, 
where the map was shattered like a pane of 
glass and each district was a different shape. 
We've got to let them know how it was 
done, why it was done, and why it must 
never be done again. 

I want to thank all of you for what you’ve 
done these past 8 years. You've made my 
job easier. And after November 8th, I know 
you'll be there to make George’s job easier, 
too. Some of these things that I’ve talked 
about here perhaps you’re not aware of just 


the extent of some of them. This redistrict- 
ing, this gerrymandering, it’s been a case of 
cramming as many Republicans as they 
could into as few districts as possible. And 
the result was that in California we saw 
where more people in California voted for 
Republican Congressmen in the last elec- 
tion, but the Democrats elected 60 percent 
of the candidates because of the way they 
had compressed us into the fewest possible 
districts. Well, that isn’t the way reappor- 
tionment was supposed to be. So, we’ve got 
to get back to where we're in charge. And 
you know something, I’d be awful proud if 
when we got back to where we were in 
charge instead of doing it, now that it was 
our turn, the way they’ve been doing it, if 
we would change the system and maybe 
have a bipartisan citizen’s committee—blue 
ribbon citizen’s committee—that did the re- 
apportioning instead of the way it’s done 
now, where there’s such a conflict of inter- 
est on those that are doing it. 

Well, that’s one thing. This thing—what 
the gerrymandering has meant to us—are 
you aware that in the 58 years from 1931 
through 1988 the Democrats have held the 
House of Representatives in Washington for 
54 of those 58 years. And they’ve held both 
Houses of the Congress for 48 of those 58 
years. The others being the 6 years that we 
had a majority in the Senate in this adminis- 
tration. Now, we’re back the other way. We 
couldn’t have done the things that we’ve 
done or accomplished them if we hadn’t 
had that one House, the Senate. And so, this 
is just part of what’s at stake in this coming 
election. 

Now, you know that in 1976, when the 
Democratic candidate beat Jerry Ford, our 
candidate for President, he made great hay 
with the thing he invented called the 
misery index. And the misery index was 
adding the rate of inflation and the rate of 
unemployment, and it came out around 13 
percent. And he claimed that no one had a 
right to ask to be President that had such a 
big misery index. Well, along came 1980, 
and they never mentioned the misery 
index. I did—{laughter|—because by that 
time it was over 21 percent. And now it’s 
down to less than 10 percent and still going 
lower. And we'll keep getting it lower. 
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I know that I’m keeping you from your 
dinner, but you’ve just got to humor me-on 
one more thing. I have a new hobby, and I 
impose it on people like you. I’m collecting 
jokes that I find are invented by the people 
of the Soviet Union. They make them up 
and tell them between themselves. I only 
collect the ones I can prove are their stories 
that they tell. And I brought one home on 
the last summit there—from Moscow. 

The story was to the effect that I was in 
Gorbachev’s limousine with him. And the 
chief of my Secret Service unit was with 
me, and his head security man was with 
him. And we were sightseeing. And as the 
story goes, we came to a waterfall. We. all 
got out to look at the waterfall, and Gorba- 
chev said to my Secret Service man, “Jump. 
Go over the fall.” And my man said, “I got 
a wife and three kids.” So, he turned to his 
own man. He said, “You, jump. Go over the 
fall.” And he jumped. My man scrambled 
down the rocks around to the base of the 
falls there, wanted to see if he could be of 
any help, and he found the guy was all 
right. He was wringing out his shirt. And he 
said, “When he told you to jump, why did 
you jump?” He said, “I got a wife and three 
kids.” [Laughter] 

Thank you again, all of you, for what 
you're doing. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:20 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the J.W. Marriott 
Hotel. In his remarks, the President referred 
to Governors Michael N. Castle of Dela- 
ware, Terry E. Branstad of Iowa, James R. 
Thompson of Illinois, Thomas H. Kean of 
New Jersey, Edward DiPrete of Rhode 
Island, and John D. Ashcroft of Missouri. 


Statement on Signing the Indian 
Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act Amendments of 1988 
October 5, 1988 


Today I have approved H.R. 1223, the 
“Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act Amendments of 1988.” This 
Act will assist in furthering Administration 
efforts to transfer the development and op- 
eration of programs from the Federal Gov- 
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ernment to Indian tribes. Tribal self-govern- 
ance allows tribes more freedom to design 
programs to serve the specific needs of 
their members. 

A provision in section 205 of the Act 
states that the Secretaries of the Interior 
and Health and Human Services shall 
reduce funding to Indian tribes if so direct- 
ed by a statement from a Member of Con- 
gress that accompanies a conference report. 
Because this provision purports to authorize 
a process altering the legal duties of Execu- 
tive branch officials, without participation 
by both Houses of Congress and the Presi- 
dent, it does not conform to the require- 
ments for presentment and bicameralism 
articulated in the Constitution and enunci- 
ated by the Supreme Court in INS v. 
Chadha, 462 U.S. 919. I want to stress, how- 
ever, that this unconstitutional provision is 
severable from and does not affect the oth- 
erwise constitutional provisions of this Act. 

Section 205 of the Act also purports to 
require the Secretary of the Interior to 
transmit to the Congress a report with legis- 
lative recommendations on the use of funds 
allocated to Indian tribes and their mem- 
bers. Because the Constitution grants the 
President authority to recommend such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient, this provision must be construed 
as advisory rather than mandatory. 

Section 305 of the Act requires the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to submit to the Con- 
gress a semiannual report for 5 years on the 
relative costs and benefits of the new Tribal 
Self-Governance Project. The report is to be 
based on “baseline measurements” jointly 
developed by the Secretary and participat- 
ing tribes. While the Congress can establish 
constitutional offices to assist the President, 
the obligation to faithfully execute the laws 
cannot be shared with “participating 
tribes.” Accordingly, this provision must be 
construed as a nonbinding request that the 
Secretary consult with the tribes in devel- 
oping the relevant measurements. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
October 5, 1988. 


Note: H.R. 1223, approved October 5, was 
assigned Public Law No. 100-472. 
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Remarks at the Cornerstone-Laying 
Ceremony for the Holocaust Memorial 
Museum 


October 5, 1988 


Ladies and gentlemen, good morning. We 
gather here today, as we have been so elo- 
quently told here, for a solemn, profound, 
saddening, and yet triumphant occasion. It’s 
an occasion that commemorates all we’ve 
lost, the irreplaceable humanity whose 
monstrous end will ever testify to the hell- 
ish depths of human evil. But it’s an occa- 
sion that commemorates something else as 
well. It commemorates the seriousness of 
our intention—as human beings, as Ameri- 
cans, and, in the case of many here today, 
as Jews—to keep the memory of the 6 mil- 
lion fresh and enduring. We who did not go 
their way owe them this. We must make 
sure their deaths have posthumous mean- 
ing. We must make sure that from now 
until the end of days all humankind stares 
this evil in the face, that all humankind 
knows what this evil looks like and how it 
came to be. And when we truly know it for 
what it was, then and only then can we be 
sure that it will never come again. 

Some people say evil of this degree is 
incomprehensible. They say we will never 
understand it. Some people even say that 
the word “evil” is insufficient to describe 
the Holocaust, and instead they use terms 
like mad, crazy, insane. I think they’re 
wrong. What we saw there, at Treblinka 
and Belsen and Auschwitz and Dachau, was 
the image of the inferno. That may have 
been the ultimate purpose of those who 
made the Holocaust: a grotesque effort to 
hurl the Earth into the very pit of the ser- 
pent. I believe the Holocaust is comprehen- 
sible. Indeed, we must comprehend it. We 
have no choice; the future of mankind de- 
pends upon it. And that’s what we’re here 
for: to lay the cornerstone for the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Museum, which 
will help us understand and make it impos- 
sible for us to forget. 

The Holocaust Memorial Council is com- 
mitted to this purpose. It is composed of 
Republicans and Democrats and independ- 
ents who understand that partisanship has 
no place here. There are Jews who serve on 
it, and Catholics and Protestants, who un- 
derstand that religious divisions have no 


place here. It is composed of those who 
came through the flames of the Holocaust 
and those who did not, for we’ve required 
no rules for membership except an unyield- 
ing commitment to our mission to keep the 
memory alive. 

To fulfill that mission, the museum will 
study the history of the Holocaust, provide 
an invaluable resource for researchers, and 
bring together in one place the greatest 
array of information and knowledge on this 
necessary subject. It will examine the 
nature and meaning of the continuing curse 
that is anti-Semitism. I think all of us here 
are aware of those, even among our own 
countrymen, who have dedicated them- 
selves to the disgusting task of minimizing 
or even denying the truth of the Holocaust. 
This act of intellectual genocide must not 
go unchallenged, and those who advance 
these views must be held up to the scorn 
and wrath of all good and thinking people 
in this nation and across the world. 

And yet just as we must challenge it here 
at home, so, too, we must challenge anti- 
Semitism abroad. We know that in certain 
nations an infamous and fraudulent docu- 
ment called the Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion is still being distributed and in some 
cases taught in school. This, the most pro- 
foundly cynical piece of anti-Semitic filth 
ever produced, is full of libels toward the 
Jewish people, particularly the horrifying 
“blood libel.” We must send the message 
out to all the world: A blood libel against 
the Jewish people is a blood libel against all 
humankind, and no decent person will 
stand for it. 

We know that the United Nations, whose 
peacekeepers were honored only last week 
for their service to the world, has yet to 
repeal its infamous resolution equating Zi- 
onism and racism. We know where such 
intellectual infamy can lead. The world has 
learned that when the truth is turned on its 
head, holocausts become possible. 

And there are the subtler forms of anti- 
Semitism. There is the anti-Semitism that 
seeks to deny Jews their independent iden- 
tity. In these days of glasnost, we hear talk 
about liberalizing attitudes toward Judaism 
in the Soviet Union. But it is still true that a 
Jew must have courage to rise and say with 
pride, Yes, I am a Jew. I wish to study 
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Hebrew, and I wish to emigrate to the 
homeland of my people. Those who speak 
those words know what follows them: the 
despair of waiting for permission to do that 
which is a basic human right—to go where 
they will when they choose. There are still 
tens of thousands—maybe even hundreds of 
thousands—of Soviet Jews who wait to leave 
the Soviet Union so that they may live free 
as Jews. And here, as we lay this corner- 
stone and vow that the Jewish people will 
never stand alone against tyranny, I want to 
ask the Soviet leaders a question. Where are 
those exit visas? Where are they? And you 
and I and all Americans of good will are 
united in the challenge I propose to the 
Soviet leaders today. I say, Let these people 
go. 

The Jews of silence, Elie Wiesel called 
them two decades ago, but they’re silent no 
more. They’re obeying what the great theo- 
logian Emil Fackenheim called the 614th 
Commandment, the Commandment of 


Auschwitz. And that commandment is this: 
“Let there be Jews.” That commandment is 
dear to the hearts of all. The Jewish people 


were on this Earth at the time of the pyra- 
mids. Those structures are still standing, 
and the Jews are still here. We must make 
sure that when the tall towers of our great- 
est cities have crumbled to dust in the turn- 
ings of time, the Jewish people will still be 
on this Earth to cast their blessings and 
remind all of us that this world and the 
people who live upon it have a history and, 
yes, even a destiny. 


This week we celebrate one of the worst 
anniversaries of this century. Last Friday, 
50 years ago, the European nations met in 
Munich and accommodated the expansion- 
ist designs of Adolf Hitler. Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain returned to Britain 
and proclaimed that he had brought “peace 
for our time.” And 11 months later the Nazi 
tanks rolled into Poland, and the war 
began. With the invasion of Poland the 
West awoke, may God be thanked, and the 
Nazis were finally defeated. But at what 
costP At what cost? 


Even to think about the cost makes sleep 
impossible. Had the West awakened to the 
meaning of Hitler, would those dead be 
with us today? Would there even be a need 
for this museum? It’s a question without an 
answer. But we must never allow ourselves 
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to have to ask that question again. Ameri- 
can troops who liberated the concentration 
camps saw things no human eyes should 
ever see. But if we in America remain 
strong—if we hold fast and true to the con- 
viction that, yes, there are things worth 
fighting for, there are things worth dying 
for, and we will heed the call if we must— 
humans will never suffer so nor will others 
be called upon to save them from such suf- 
fering. 


Before I go, I’d like to tell those of you 
who do not know it already about a song 
that was sung in the camps. It was a Yiddish 
song, and like many of the camp ballads, it 
was not about the hunger and the torture 
and the dying but about the coming of the 
Messiah. “What will happen,” the song asks, 
“when the Messiah comes?” And the 
answer is: “When the Messiah comes, we'll 
have a banquet.” And the banquet the song 
describes is no ordinary repast. For at that 
Messianic banquet, the guests will eat of the 
creature called the Leviathan and will drink 
the finest and sweetest wines. And they will 
sit and watch while Miriam the prophetess 
dances for their entertainment. And then 
they will sit and listen as King David plays 
songs for them on his harp. And they will 
sit and listen to a lecture given by the 
wisest of men, King Solomon. And they will 
sit and study the Torah with Moses. 


I hope you'll forgive me if I say that I 
believe those who perished in the Holocaust 
have, after long suffering, attended that 
banquet. I cannot imagine our Lord would 
deny their request. We here will inscribe 
their names in human memory, and pray 
that God may bless us all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:57 a.m. at 
Raoul Wallenberg Place, the site of the 
museum. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Annual Reports on Highway and 
Motor Vehicle Safety 


October 5, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 
The Highway Safety Act and the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act, both 
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enacted in 1966, initiated a national effort 
to reduce traffic deaths and injuries and re- 
quire annual reports on the administration 
of the Acts. This is the 20th year that these 
reports have been prepared for your 
review. 


The report on motor vehicle safety in- 
cludes the annual reporting requirement in 
Title I of the Motor Vehicle Information 
and Cost Savings Act of 1972 (bumper 
standards). 


In the Highway Safety Acts of 1973, 1976, 
and 1978, the Congress expressed its special 
interest in certain aspects of traffic safety 
that are addressed in the volume on high- 
way safety. 


The national outrage against drunk driv- 
ers, combined with growing safety belt use 
and the voluntary cooperation we have re- 
ceived from all sectors of American life, has 


brought about even more improvements in 
traffic safety. 


In addition, despite large increases in the 
number of drivers and vehicles, the Federal 
standards and programs for motor vehicle 
and highway safety instituted since 1966 
have contributed to a significant reduction 
in the fatality rate per 100 million miles of 
travel. The rate decreased from 5.5 in the 
mid-60’s to the 1986 level of 2.5. 


The progress we have made is, of course, 
no consolation to the relatives and friends 
of those 46,056 people who, despite the 
safety advances and greater public aware- 
ness, lost their lives in 1986. But it is indica- 
tive of the positive trend this Administra- 
tion has established to make our roads safer. 


During a time of economic prosperity 
and lower gas prices, the loss of approxi- 
mately 126 lives per day on our Nation’s 
highways is still too high. Also, with the 
increasing motor vehicle travel, we are 
faced with the threat of an even higher 
number of traffic fatalities. Therefore, there 
is a continuing need for effective motor ve- 
hicle and highway safety programs. 


We will continue to pursue highway and 
motor vehicle safety programs that are most 
effective in reducing deaths and injuries. 
We are convinced that even during these 
times of fiscal austerity, significant progress 
in traffic safety can be achieved through 


the combined efforts of government, indus- 
try, and the public. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
October 5, 1988. 


Nomination of Charles H. Dallara To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury 


October 5, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles H. Dallara to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
(Policy Development). He would succeed 
Alfred Hugh Kingon. 

Since 1984 Dr. Dallara has been United 
States Executive Director of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and Senior Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of International Eco- 
nomic Policy at the Department of the 
Treasury. Prior to this he was Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for International Monetary 
Affairs, 1983-1985; the U.S. Alternate Exec- 
utive Director of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, 1982-1983; and special assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary for International 
Affairs, 1981-1982. 

Dr. Dallara graduated from the Universi- 
ty of South Carolina (B.S., 1970) and the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
(M.A., 1975; M.A.L.D., 1976; Ph.D., 1986). 
He served in the U.S. Navy, 1970-1974. Dr. 
Dallara was born August 25, 1948, in Spar- 
tanburg, SC. He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Falls Church, VA. 


Nomination of Edith E. Holiday To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
October 5, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Edith E. Holiday to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury (Public 
Affairs and Public Liaison). She would suc- 
ceed Margaret De Bardeleben Tutwiler. 

Since September 1988 Ms. Holiday has 
been Acting Assistant Secretary and Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury (Public 
Affairs and Public Liaison) in Washington, 
DC. Prior to this she was chief counsel and 
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national financial and operations director 
for the Bush-Quayle ’88 Presidential cam- 
paign and has served as director of oper- 
ations for George Bush for President. She 
was also special counsel for the Fund for 
America’s Future and Executive Director 
for the Commission on Executive, Legisla- 
tive, and Judicial Salaries, 1984-1985. Ms. 
Holiday practiced law with the firm of Dow 
Lohnes & Albertson, 1983-1984, and with 
the firm of Reed Smith Shaw & McClay, 
1977-1983. She also served as legislative di- 
rector for then U.S. Senator Nicholas F. 
Brady. 

Ms. Holiday graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Florida (B.S., 1974; J.D., 1977). She 
was born February 14, 1952, in Middle- 
town, OH. She is married to Terrence B. 
Adamson and currently resides in Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Nomination of Robert H. Gentile To 
Be Director of the Office of Surface 
Mining Reclamation and Enforcement 
October 5, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert H. Gentile to be 
Director of the Office of Surface Mining 
Reclamation and Enforcement at the De- 
partment of the Interior. He would succeed 
Jed Dean Christensen. 

Since March 1988 Mr. Gentile has been 
Acting Director of the Office of Surface 
Mining Reclamation and Enforcement at 
the Department of the Interior in Washing- 
ton, DC. Prior to this he was liaison for coal 
affairs to the Assistant Secretary for Land 
and Minerals Management at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 1986-1988. He has 
also served as chief executive officer for the 
Ohio River Collieries Co., 1982-1986; and 
president of N&G Construction Co., 1975- 
1982. From 1970 to 1975, Mr. Gentile was a 
Foreign Service officer, serving with the 
Department of State and the Peace Corps. 

Mr. Gentile graduated from Franciscan 
University of Steubenville, OH (B.A., 1966) 
and the University of Toledo (B.B.A., 1967; 
M.B.A., 1969). He was born February 5, 
1944, in Steubenville, OH. Mr. Gentile is 
single and resides in Arlington, VA. 
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Appointment of Stephen P. Farrar as 
Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs 


October 5, 1988 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Stephen P. Farrar as Special 
Assistant to the President for National Secu- 
rity Affairs at the White House. 

Mr. Farrar, who will serve as the National 
Security Council’s Senior Director for Inter- 
national Economic Affairs, has been a 
member of the NSC staff since March 1986. 
Prior to joining the NSC staff, he was Chief 
of the Economic Affairs Branch, Interna- 
tional Affairs Division, at the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. He has also served in 
the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Farrar graduated from Bowdoin Col- 
lege (B.A., 1965) and Georgetown Universi- 
ty (M.S. in Foreign Service, 1967). He was a 
Department of Commerce graduate fellow 
at the University of Chicago, 1971. He is 
married to Kathleen D. Clark. They have 
two children and reside in Springfield, VA. 
He was born January 27, 1944. 


Nomination of Julia Chang Bloch To 
Be a Member of the Peace Corps 
National Advisory Council 


October 5, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Julia Chang Bloch to be a 
member of the Peace Corps National Advi- 
sory Council for a term of 2 years expiring 
October 6, 1990. This is a new position. 

Since 1987 Mrs. Bloch has been Assistant 
Administrator of the Bureau for Asia and 
Near East at the Agency for International 
Development (AID) in Washington, DC. 
Prior to this she was an Assistant Adminis- 
trator at the Bureau for Food for Peace and 
Voluntary Assistance at AID, 1981-1987. 
She was a fellow in the Institute of Politics 
at Harvard University, 1980-1981, and 
Deputy Director of the Office of African 
Affairs at the U.S. International Communi- 
cations Agency, 1977-1980. Mrs. Bloch also 
served as a volunteer with the Peace Corps 
in Sabah, Malaysia, 1964-1966. 
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Mrs. Bloch graduated from the University 
of California at Berkeley (B.A., 1964) and 
Harvard University (M.A., 1967). She was 
born March 2, 1942, in Chefoo, China. Mrs. 
Bloch is married and resides in Washington, 
DC. 


Nomination of Stanley J. Glod To Be 
Chairman of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission 


October 5, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Stanley J. Glod to be 
Chairman of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission for the term expiring Septem- 
ber 30, 1991. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1988 Mr. Glod has been Chairman 
of the Foreign Claims Settlhement Commis- 
sion in Washington, DC. Prior to this he 
was an attorney in Washington, DC., 1969- 
1987. From 1968 to 1969, he was an associ- 
ate professor of international and compara- 
tive law at the University of Virginia School 
of Law. 

Mr. Glod graduated from John Carroll 
University (A.B., 1958), Georgetown Univer- 
sity Law Center (J.D., 1961), and the Uni- 
versity of Munich (S.J.D., 1967). He was 
born June 28, 1936, in Altoona, PA. He 
served in the U.S. Army, 1958-present. Mr. 
Glod has four children and resides in Alex- 
andria, VA. 


Nomination of Gerald E. Galloway, Jr., 
To Be a Member of the Mississippi 
River Commission 


October 5, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Gerald E. Galloway, Jr., to 
be a member of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission. He would succeed Jerome Bernard 
Hilmes. 

Since 1979 Colonel Galloway has been 
professor and deputy head of the depart- 


ment of geography and computer science at 
the U.S. Military Academy in West Point, 
NY. Prior to this he was district engineer in 
the Vicksburg District Corps of Engineers 
in Mississippi, 1974-1977. Colonel Galloway 
has served in the U.S. Army since 1957. 
Colonel Galloway graduated from the 
U.S. Military Academy (B.S., 1957), Prince- 
ton University (M.S.E., 1962), U.S. Army 
Command and General Staff College (M. 
Military Arts and Science, 1968), Pennsylva- 
nia State University (M.P.A., 1974), and the 
University of North Carolina (Ph.D., 1979). 
Colonel Galloway was born November 27, 
1935, in Mobile, AL. He is married, has six 
children, and resides in West Point. 


Appointment of A. Wayne Roberts as a 
Member of the National Commission 
for Employment Policy 


October 5, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint A. Wayne Roberts to be a 
member of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy for a term expiring 
September 30, 1991. This is a reappoint- 
ment. 

Since 1986 Mr. Roberts has been execu- 
tive vice president for the Lake Champlain 
Chamber of Commerce in Burlington, VT. 
Prior to this, he was Deputy Under Secre- 
tary at the U.S. Department of Education, 
1983-1986, and the Secretary of Educa- 
tion’s regional representative to New Eng- 
land, 1981-1983. He also served as Deputy 
Director for Personnel at the White House, 
1981. 

Mr. Roberts graduated from Babson Col- 
lege (B.S., 1964) and the University of Mas- 
sachusetts (M.B.A., 1967). He was born Feb- 
ruary 25, 1944, in Boston, MA. He has three 
children and resides in South Burlington, 
VT. 
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Designation of Franz Martin 
Oppenheimer as a Member of the 
Panel of Arbitrators of the 
International Centre for Settlement of 
Investment Disputes 


October 5, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate Franz Martin Oppen- 
heimer to be a member of the Panel of 
Arbitrators of the International Centre for 
Settlement of Investment Disputes for a 
term of 6 years. He would succeed Oscar 
Schachter. 

Since 1984 Mr. Oppenheimer has been a 
partner with the law firm of Kominers, 
Fort, Schlefer & Boyer in Washington, DC. 
Prior to this, he was a partner with the firm 
of Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin & Op- 
penheimer, 1959-1983. 

Mr. Oppenheimer graduated from the 
University of Chicago (B.S., 1942) and Yale 
Law School (LL.B., 1945). He was born Sep- 
tember 7, 1919, in Mainz, Germany. He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. 


Nomination of Lance Banning To Be a 
Member of the Board of Trustees of 
the James Madison Memorial 
Fellowship Foundation 


October 5, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Lance Banning to be a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
James Madison Memorial Fellowship Foun- 
dation for a term of 6 years. This is a new 
position. 

Since 1973 Dr. Banning has been an as- 
sistant professor in the history department 
at the University of Kentucky in Lexington. 
He was director of graduate studies at the 
University of Kentucky from 1980 to 1984. 

Dr. Banning graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri at Kansas City (B.A., 1964) 
and Washington University (M.A./Ph.D., 
1972). He was born January 24, 1942, in 
Kansas City, MO. Dr. Banning is married, 
has one child, and resides in Lexington, KY. 
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Appointment of Albert J. Wohlstetter 
as a Member of the President’s Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board 

October 5, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Albert J. Wohlstetter to be a 
Member of the President’s Foreign Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board for a term of 2 years. 
This is a reappointment. 

Mr. Wohlstetter is currently director of 
research for Pan Heuristics in Los Angeles, 
CA. He has been president of the European 
American Institute for Security Research, 
vice president of the Security Conference 
on Asia and the Pacific, and a senior fellow 
at the Hoover Institution at Stanford Uni- 
versity. He is also an author of numerous 
articles and several books. 

Mr. Wohlstetter graduated from City Col- 
lege of New York (B.A., 1935) and Colum- 
bia University (M.A., 1938). He was born 
December 19, 1913, in New York City. He 
is married, has one child, and resides in Los 
Angeles, CA. 


Remarks and an Informal Exchange 
With Reporters Prior to a Meeting 
With Yuriy and Tanya Zieman 


October 5, 1988 


The President. Ladies and gentlemen of 
the press, we just wanted to come out here 
for a few seconds and introduce our friends 
to you, newcomers to our country, the 
Zieman family and their daughter and son- 
in-law, who have been living in America. 
And now the family is reunited. They came 
out of the Soviet Union and are reunited 
here in the United States, and we’re very 
happy to have them with us. 


Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. Mr. President, if we’re not negotiating 
with the Iranians as they claim, what do 
you think their motive is for saying that 
there are negotiations on the hostages ongo- 
ing? 

The President. I've never been able to 
explain, Bill [Bill Plante, CBS News], the 
Iranians and what their strategies are and 
what they do. But obviously we could not 
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do any negotiating with them unless and 
until the hostages are released. 


U.S. Intelligence Activities 


Q. Mr. President, did you sign two orders, 
directive intelligence orders, which ap- 
peared to circumvent the assassination di- 
rective—ban on assassinations? 


The President. Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International], I saw that, and 
I was quite upset by it because—no, back in 
1981, I issued a directive that the United 
States would not permit assassinating 
anyone in any of the things that we were 
doing. And that continues to this day. 


Q. So, what was the meaning then of that 
language which says that good faith would 
not—that nothing would be done to some- 
one who ended up killing someone in good 
faith? What was the meaning of that lan- 
guage? 

The President. 1 don’t know what lan- 
guage you're talking about. I'd have to 
review it. But I do know that following 
that—reaffirmed that our conduct would be 
governed by the directive [Executive Order 
12333] that I had—— 

Q. Why did you rescind the directives? 

The President. { didn’t rescind it. 

Q. ——’84 and ’85? 

The President. Still in effect. 


Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. Mr. President, has Mr. Singh given the 
U.S. any encouragement that the other hos- 
tages may be coming out soon? 

The President. 1 have heard or been told 
nothing that would indicate that. We des- 
perately are hoping and continuing to try. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:52 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 
During the exchange, a reporter referred to 
Mithileshwar Singh, the chairman of Beirut 
University College’s business administration 
department, who was kidnaped by the Is- 
lamic Jihad for the Liberation of Palestine 
on January 24, 1987. Mr. Singh was te- 
leased on October 3, 1988. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
President’s Reaction to the Vice 
Presidential Candidates Debate 
October 5, 1988 


The President and Mrs. Reagan watched 
the debate on television in their living 
quarters. The President felt Senator Quayle 
was effective and did an outstanding job. 
The President discussed the debate last Sat- 
urday with Senator Quayle. He was grati- 
fied by tonight’s outcome. President Reagan 
called Senator Quayle immediately after 
the debate to congratulate him on a job 
well done. 


Remarks at the Welcoming Ceremony 
for President Moussa Traoré of Mali 
October 6, 1988 


President Reagan. Mr. President, it’s an 
honor and a pleasure to welcome you on 
your first official visit to the United States. 
You and all the people of Mali are good 
friends of the United States. In addition to 
deeply appreciating your support on inter- 
national issues, we admire Mali as a country 
where people of different ethnic and reli- 
gious backgrounds respect each other and 
live together in peace. 

You and your country have also coura- 
geously embarked on an economic reform 
program. As a result, Mali has been one of 
the major aid recipients in Africa, and 
we're pleased to have been able to assist 
you with this program. 

Mr. President, we’re also pleased by your 
visit because you represent not only Mali 
but also the Organization of African Unity, 
of which you were recently elected chair- 
man. And we ask you to accept our con- 
gratulations on your election to this impor- 
tant post. Earlier this year, the OAU cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary. During its histo- 
ry, the OAU has played a vital role in re- 
solving regional conflicts in Africa and has 
helped African countries to work together 
to solve problems and promote economic 
development. Under your leadership, Mr. 
President, I’m confident the OAU will con- 
tinue with these crucial activities. You have 
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already demonstrated your interest in help- 
ing to promote regional settlements in 
southern Africa and the western Sahara. We 
hope the OAU can play an even more 
active role in solving those regional prob- 
lems and play a key role in promoting de- 
velopment in Africa by encouraging eco- 
nomic reform and cooperation. , 


Mr. President, I understand there is a 
Malian proverb that goes: Bolokoni kelen te 
bele ta.—One finger cannot lift a rock. I 
think this proverb expresses perfectly the 
goal and the stréngth of the Organization of 
African Unity. Africans must pull together 
and work together. And we wish you and 
the OAU great success in working together 
to achieve common goals during your time 
as chairman and throughout the OAU’s next 
25 years. 


Mr. President, we look forward to talking 
with you over the next few days not only 
about bilateral concerns and African region- 
al issues but about concerns we share in 
other parts of the world. For Africa, I be- 
lieve, which represents nearly one-third of 
the member nations of the United Nations, 


truly has come of age as a participant in the 
international arena. 


Let me say again how pleased we are to 
welcome you to the United States. We wish 
you an enjoyable and profitable visit. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


President Traoré. Mr. President, I should 
like on behalf of my delegation and my own 
name to express my very sincere thanks to 
you for the kind invitation extended to us 
to visit this great nation, the United States 
of America. 

Our visit meets two concerns; first of all, 
the concern of making even stronger the 
friendship and solidarity which have been a 
trademark of relations between our two na- 
tions. May I cite in this connection Vice 
President Bush’s memorable visit in Mali on 
March 8th and 9th, 1985. It was for our 
people tangible evidence of the unwavering 
commitment of the United States to the Re- 
public of Mali. May I now express my 
honest wish to bring to the American 
people in my capacity as president of the 
OAU a message of friendship from the peo- 
ples of Africa. Indeed, over and above the 
worldwide role played by the United States, 
there are between your nation and the Afri- 
can continent human, cultural, and spiritual 
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relations becoming stronger every day, to 
the greatest benefit of the American and 
African peoples. 

I know for a fact, Mr. President, that my 
visit will give us a chance to discuss togeth- 
er the major issues of common interest. And 
I am convinced, Mr. President, that our dis- 
cussions will enable us to make progress in 
the search for a solution to the problems 
which are of concern to both our sides. 

Mr. President, I thank you. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 10:15 a.m. 
at the South Portico of the White House, 
where President Traoré was accorded a 
formal welcome with full military honors. 
President Traoré spoke in French, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 
Following the ceremony, the two Presidents 
met in the Oval Office. 


Remarks at a White House Ceremony 
Commemorating German-American 
Day 


October 6, 1988 


Members of Congress and distinguished 
guests and ladies and gentlemen, welcome 
to the White House on this day of recogni- 
tion and appreciation of America’s German 
heritage. 

In 1683 a small group of German families 
set out on a journey that took them from 
the Rhine River in Germany to the Schuyl- 
kill River outside of Philadelphia. And there 
they established what became a rock-steady 
foundation for the 7 million countrymen to 
follow. Now, over 300 years later, the 
United States and Germany stand united as 
partners, allies, and, most importantly, 
friends. And today German-American bonds 
of friendship are stronger than ever. 

One magnificent symbol of the bonds 
that tie our two great peoples together is 
the German-American Friendship Garden. 
This symbol of eternally renewing growth 
and strength will be dedicated this autumn 
here in the Capital. In its growth, our own 
commitments to the well-being of America 
and Germany shall be cultivated and nur- 
tured. 
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For 40 years, our shared principles of de- 
mocracy and liberty have nourished and 
sustained one another. And due in large 
part [to] the resolve of the Federal Repub- 


lic of Germany and the commitment of its 
people to democracy and freedom, our ne- 
gotiations with the Soviet Union proved 
successful, and I was able to sign the INF 
treaty with Chairman Gorbachev. 

Unfortunately, for Germans, as well as 
Americans, a horrendous scar continues to 
mar the hopes and prospects of a united 
Germany, free of totalitarian shackles. I’m 
speaking of course about the cruel and un- 
natural division of Europe and Germany, 
which is symbolized by the Berlin Wall, the 
wall that stands as a gash dividing those 
who hope and those who despair, and those 
who are free to do as they may and those 
who do only what the state will allow. 
About a year and a half ago, I stood at the 
Brandenburg Gate and called for the re- 
moval of this evil wall. And now, once 
again, I implore those in the East to remove 
this stain on human decency. The greatest 
flowering of moral, spiritual, and economic 
growth ever witnessed by this universe is 
being experienced by those who are truly 
liberated and who are truly free. Release 
those bonds and some day there will be one 
united and free Germany. And the United 
States will be even further enriched by the 
great German people. 

So, I thank you all, and God bless you all. 
And now I think maybe we could have a 
few words from President Vogel of the 
German Bundesrat. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:50 p.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Appointment of Stephen I. Danzansky 
as Deputy Assistant to the President for 
Economic Affairs 


October 6, 1988 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Stephen I. Danzansky as 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

Mr. Danzansky has served since 1985 as a 
Special Assistant to the President and 
Senior Director for International Economic 
Affairs on the National Security Council 


Staff, where his duties included coordinat- 
ing and planning economic summits for the 
White House. Mr. Danzansky’s appointment 
and the recent appointment of Dan Crip- 
pen as Assistant to the President for Domes- 
tic Affairs completes a functional realign- 
ment of economic affairs within the White 
House. As principal Deputy, Mr. Danzansky 
will facilitate economic policy coordination 
within the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Danzansky graduated from Washing- 
ton and Lee University and holds a juris 
doctorate from George Washington Univer- 
sity. He was born on July 31, 1939, in Wash- 
ington, DC, where he currently resides. He 
is married to the former Joan Winston Cox 
and has two children, Michael, 19, and 
Katherine, 14. 


Toasts at the State Dinner for President 
Moussa Traoré of Mali 


October 6, 1988 


President Reagan. Mr. President, it’s a 
pleasure to welcome you here this evening. 
We’re honored by your visit to the United 
States, both as the President of Mali and as 
the chairman of the Organization of African 
Unity. During your visit, we’ve been dis- 
cussing issues of concern to Mali, the Orga- 
nization of African Unity, and the United 
States. And I’m gratified that you share our 
concerns about regional stability and eco- 
nomic development in Africa. And we’ve 
appreciated your efforts to promote peace 
and development. 

I want you to know that we'll continue to 
work with you and be as supportive as pos- 
sible in addressing these areas. But Africans 
and Americans do not just share a concern 
for various international problems. We 
share a rich cultural heritage as well. One 
out of six Americans, Mr. President, trace 
their ancestry to Africa. And indeed all of 
us are very proud of that African heritage 
and are eager to learn more about the Afri- 
can cultures from which they came. 

I think this points to another common 
cultural thread between Mali and the 
United States. Mali has a proud and ancient 
history. It had three empires before Euro- 
peans first settled in what is now the 
United States. Malian explorers sailed the 
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high seas and may even have visited Amer- 
ica. All Americans, even if they know little 
else about Africa, have heard of the great 
and historical city of Timbuktu. It once 
meant to us a distant place. Your visit has 
brought both our nations closer. Mali, like 
the United States, is a country made up of 
people from different ethnic and religious 
groups. We admire Mali’s respect for diver- 
sity that is both in your Constitution and in 
practice. 

I know you're all amazed at my ability at 
French. [Laughter] 

Americans believe that the ethnic diversi- 
ty of the United States is one of our coun- 
try’s greatest strengths. And I think this is 
best summed up in one of your proverbs: 
One person, one thought; two persons, two 
thoughts. From the ideas of many different 
people and the freedom to express those 
ideas comes the strength of a nation. 

Mr. President, I look forward to continu- 
ing to share ideas with you. By exchanging 
ideas and working together with the leaders 
of a great and ancient continent, I believe 
we can find solutions with a human face to 
the problems confronting the world. I 
salute you as a good friend, a great leader 
of your people, and as the Chairman of the 
Organization of African Unity. 

And so, can we raise our glasses, to Presi- 
dent Traoré and Madame Traoré. 

President Traoré. Mr. President, Mem- 
bers of the Congress and Members of the 
Senate, Members of the administration, 
your excellencies, Ambassadors, ladies and 
gentlemen. May I on this occasion renew 
my very sincere thanks to you, as well as 
the thanks of my delegation for the warm 
welcome and very cordial hospitality that 
we have been enjoying ever since we ar- 
rived in the United States, this great and 
beautiful land of freedom. 

Mr. President, Mali and the United States 
have excellent relations in the areas of po- 
litical, economic, social, and cultural rela- 
tions. The many agreements for cooperation 
between our two countries cover all fields 
of activity, and they fall very clearly within 
our strategy for development. We seek, first 
of all, self-sufficiency in food production, 
control of our water resources, breaking 
away from the landlocked situation of our 
country, both domestic and foreign, and 
training our human resources. 
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I’m happy to salute here the very valua- 
ble assistance that your government has 
been extending to us in securing these ob- 
jectives. In order to have a better perform- 
ance for our economy, we have undertaken, 
together with international financial institu- 
tions and friendly nations, a very profound 
and exhaustive reform which touches upon 
all sectors of development, public finances, 
state-owned enterprises, developments of 
the rural area, and private sector. Basically, 
we are seeking to mobilize all energies and 
all the creative potential of the people— 
Mali. The people of Mali, just like the 
people of the United States, has a very 
highly developed sense of enterprise. 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, con- 
cerning Africa, our principal concerns 
remain the total liberation of the continent 
and the social and economic development. 
Recent trends in southern Africa allow us to 
think that it may soon become a reality that 
Resolution 435 may soon become imple- 
mented helping Namibia accede to inde- 
pendence. The international community 
must spare no effort and gather all its 
strength in order to force the governments 
of South Africa to comply with the require- 
ments of the implementation of this perti- 
nent resolution. Side by side with the fight- 
ers of South Africa, the Organization of Af- 
rican Unity will continue to struggle for the 
taking down of the intolerable system of 
apartheid. We seek to establish in South 
Africa a more human, more just society 
which has been rid of all forms of segrega- 
tion. 

In this connection, Africa enjoys very 
much the ever-growing support of the great 
American people. Your Constitution, your 
democratic traditions have inspired many 
people throughout the world. 

In the economic area, Mr. President, it is 
urgent to find a just and lasting solution to 
the problem of the African debt. Thus, the 
Organization of African Unity has been call- 
ing for the convening of an international 
conference on that issue. In solving the 
problem of the African debt, we will have 
to factor in the issue of raw materials and 
commodity prices as Africa is a producer 
because it is only through a just remunera- 
tion of their production that the African 
nations will secure the steady resources nec- 





essary to their development and to pay- 
ment of the debts. 

May I, in closing, ladies and gentlemen, 
ask you to raise your glass with me to the 
health of President Ronald Reagan, to the 
health of Mrs. Reagan, the strengthening of 
the friendship between our two nations, 
and closer bonds of cooperation and solidar- 
ity among all people of the world. 

I thank you. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 10 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
President Traoré spoke in French, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 


Remarks on the Nation’s Economy and 
an Informal Exchange With Reporters 
October 7, 1988 


The President. Good morning. I hope I 
can be heard over that, because I have 
good news. This morning we’ve received 
good news of another important step in the 
march for new jobs in this country. The 
unemployment rate in September dropped 
two-tenths of a percent to 5.4 percent for 
all civilian workers, and 5.3 percent when 
you include the military. But these numbers 
are just shorthand for the more important 
fact that 255,000 persons got new jobs in 
September and 18 million new jobs have 
been created since the recovery began in 
1982. We’ve talked about the record 70 
months of economic expansion, but these 
figures tell the real story that people can 
understand. They mean paychecks and 
school clothes and families that can plan a 
brighter future. And that’s what George 
Bush and Dan Quayle stand for, and it’s 
what the administration has worked for the 
last 8 years. 

Our economy is on a very sound basis. 
Inflation remains low and under control. 
We are growing in a sound and sensible 
fashion and more of our citizens are going 
to work every day. You all know the litany 
of high interest rates, high inflation, and 
high unemployment when our administra- 
tion took over. And you know the changes 
that have been made since then. And 
there’s no truer marker of the total impact 
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of these changes than new jobs and the 
feeling of confidence that Americans have 
in our economy, our policies, and our 
future. End of statement. 


Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. Mr. President, the story persists, sir, 
that the U.S. is making some sort of deal for 
the hostages. This time it’s through the Ko- 
reans, they say. 

The President. Bill [Bill Plante, CBS 
News], I can’t take any questions. What I’m 
expecting to see now is for all of you to do 
what I had to do in several pictures I made 
as a reporter—turn, run for the phones, and 
say, “Look, I got a story that will crack this 
town wide open.” 

Q. Ill make you a deal. We’ll use that one 
if you'll answer one question. 

The President. 1 have to go now. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:10 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House, prior 
to his departure for Sterling Heights, MI. In 
his opening remarks, the President referred 
to the noise from the helicopter propellers. 
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The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





September 30 

The President traveled to Chicago, IL. 
Upon his arrival, he met with the family of 
Chicago policewoman Irma Ruiz, who was 
killed in the line of duty on September 22. 
The President expressed his sympathy to 
the family and praised Mrs. Ruiz’ courage 
and promised to maintain a strong law en- 
forcement policy. 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Reagan has invited President Moussa 
Traoré of Mali, who is currently Chairman 
of the Organization of African Unity, to 
make a state visit to the United States. 
President Traoré has accepted the invita- 
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tion and will meet with President Reagan at 
the White House on October 6. 


October 3 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Kenneth M. Duberstein, Chief of Staff 
to the President, and Colin L. Powell, 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; ; 

—the Cabinet, for lunch, where he _re- 
ceived a report on the economy from 
Beryl W. Sprinkel, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 


In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent signed S. 2789, the Dwight David Ei- 
senhower Commemorative Coin Act of 
1988, which was assigned Public Law No. 
100-467. 


In the evening, the President attended 
receptions for the National Republican Con- 
gressional Committee at the J.W. Marriott 
Hotel and Campaign America at the Shera- 
ton Grand Hotel. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Board of Trustees of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts for terms expiring September 1, 1998. 


Philip F. Anschutz, of Colorado. He would suc- 
ceed Marshall B. Coyne. Since 1965 Mr. Ans- 
chutz has been owner of the Anschutz Corp. in 
Denver, CO. 


Donald M. Koll, of California. He would succeed 
Richmond Crinkley. Since 1980 Mr. Koll has 
been chairman and chief executive officer of 
the Koll Co. in Newport Beach, CA. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the President’s Committee on 
the National Medal of Science: 


For terms expiring December 31, 1990: 


Y.W. Kan, of California. He would succeed John 
A. Nuetzel. Since 1983 Dr. Kan has been a 
Louis K. Diamond Professor of Hematology at 
the University of California in San Francisco. 


Rita Ricardo-Campbell, of California. She would 
succeed Robert H. Cannon, Jr. Since 1968 Dr. 
Ricardo-Campbell has been a senior fellow at 
the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and 
Peace at Stanford University. 
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For a term expiring December 31, 1991: 


Carl O. Bostrom, of Maryland. This is a reap- 
pointment. Since 1980 Dr. Bostrom has been 
head of the space department at Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, MD. 


October 4 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Kenneth M. Duberstein, Chief of Staff 
to the President, and Colin L. Powell, 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; 

—President Joao Bernardo 
Guinea Bissau; 

—Republican National Committee sup- 
porters, for lunch. 

The President sent a letter to President 
Roh Tae Woo, congratulating South Korea 
on successfully hosting the summer Olym- 
pic games, which were held in Seoul, Sep- 
tember 16-—October 2. 


October 5 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Kenneth M. Duberstein, Chief of Staff 
to the President, and Colin L. Powell, 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; 

—President Joseph Momoh of Sierra 
Leone; 

—Larry W. Rivers, commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in the State of Texas as a result 
of Hurricane Gilbert and tornadoes that oc- 
curred during the period of September 15- 
17. He directed the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency to provide assistance 
to supplement State and local recovery ef- 
forts. 

The President appointed the following in- 
dividuals to be members of the U.S. Biparti- 
san Commission on Comprehensive Health 
Care. These are new positions. 


John F. Cogan, of California. Since 1983 Mr. 
Cogan has been a senior fellow at the Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace at 
Stanford University. 


Vieira of 


James E. Davis, of North Carolina. Since 1951 
Dr. Davis has been president of the American 
Medical Association and a surgeon in private 
practice in Durham, NC. 





October 6 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Kenneth M. Duberstein, Chief of Staff 
to the President, and Colin L. Powell, 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; 

—Secretary of Defense Frank C. Carlucci; 

—Grand Duke Jean of Luxembourg. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted October 4 


Herbert Stuart Okun, 

of New York, to be a Representative of the 
United States of America to the 43d Session 
of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. 


Francis J. Duggan, 
of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, vice William John Maroni. 


W. Scott Thompson, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the U.S. Institute of Peace for a 
term expiring January 19, 1993 (reappoint- 
ment). 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Labor Relations Board 
for the terms indicated, to which positions 
they were appointed during the last recess 
of the Senate: 


For the term of 5 years expiring December 
16, 1992: 


John E. Higgins, Jr., of Maryland, vice 
Donald L. Dotson, term expired. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted October 5 


For the term of 5 years expiring August 27, 
1993: 


Wilford W. Johansen, of California (reap- 
pointment). 


Charles H. Dallara, 


of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, vice Alfred Hugh Kingon. 


Edith E. Holiday, 

of Georgia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, vice Margaret DeBardeleben 
Tutwiler, resigned. 


Robert H. Gentile, 

of Ohio, to be Director of the Office of 
Surface Mining Reclamation and Enforce- 
ment, vice Jed Dean Christensen, resigned. 


Stanley J. Glod, 

of Virginia, to be Chairman of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission for the term 
expiring September 30, 1991 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Lance Banning, 

of Kentucky, to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the James Madison Memorial 
Fellowship Foundation for a term of 6 years 
(new position). 


Gerald Edward Galloway, Jr., 

to be a member of the Mississippi River 
Commission, under the provision of section 
2 of an act of Congress approved June 28, 
1879 (21 Stat. 37; 33 United States Code 
642), vice Jerome Bernard Hilmes. 


Julia Chang Bloch, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Peace Corps National Advisory Coun- 
cil for a term of 2 years expiring October 6, 
1990 (new position). 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released September 30} 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a luncheon with community 
leaders in Chicago, IL 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a Republican Party fundraising 
reception in Chicago, IL 


Released October 1 


Advance text: 
Remarks at Georgetown University’s bicen- 
tennial convocation 


Released October 4 


Advance text: 


Remarks at the annual dinner of the Repub- 
lican Governors Club 


Released October 6 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on President Reagan’s meet- 
ing with President Moussa Traoré of Mali— 
by Kenneth Brown, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for African Affairs 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved September 30 


H.R. 4794 / Public Law 100-457 2 


Department of Transportation and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1989 


1 These releases were not received in time 
for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


2This act was not received in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved October 1 


H.R. 4587 / Public Law 100-458 
Legislative Branch Appropriations Act, 
1989 


H.R. 4782 / Public Law 100-459 
Departments of Commerce, Justice, and 
State, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1989 


H.R. 4784 / Public Law 100-460 
Rural Development, Agriculture, and Relat- 
ed Agencies Appropriations Act, 1989 


H.R. 4637 / Public Law 100-461 
Foreign Operations, Export Financing, and 
Related Programs Appropriations Act, 1989 


H.R. 4776 / Public Law 100-462 


District of Columbia Appropriations Act, 
1989 


H.R. 4781 / Public Law 100-463 


Department of Defense Appropriations Act, 
1989 


Approved October 3 


H.R. 517 / Public Law 100-464 

To designate Soldier Creek Diversion Unit 
in Topeka, Kansas, as the “Lewis M. Para- 
more Diversion Unit” 


H.R. 2046 / Public Law 100-465 
Rio Grande Pollution Correction Act of 
1987 


HJ. Res. 580 / Public Law 100-466 
To designate the month of September 1988 
as “National Sewing Month” 


S. 2789 / Public Law 100-467 
Dwight David Eisenhower Commemorative 
Coin Act of 1988 


SJ. Res. 169 / Public Law 100-468 
Designating October 2, 1988, as a national 
day of recognition for Mohandas K. Gandhi 





Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved October 3—Continued 


SJ. Res. 333 / Public Law 100-469 

To designate the week of October 9, 1988, 
through October 15, 1988, as “National Job 
Skills Week” 


S. 425 / Private Law 100-18 
For the relief of Sukhjit Kuldip Singh Saund 


Approved October 4 


S. 1544 / Public Law 100-470 
National Trails System Improvements Act 
of 1988 


S. 2846 / Public Law 100-471 
To provide for the awarding of grants for 


the purchase of drugs used in the treatment 
of AIDS 


Approved October 5 


H.R. 1223 / Public Law 100-472 
Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act Amendments of 1988 


Approved October 6 


H.R. 2858 / Public Law 100-473 
Regulatory Fairness Act 
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Acts Approved—Continued 


Approved October 6—Continued 


H.R. 2884 / Public Law 100-474 
Uniform Regulatory Jurisdiction Act of 1988 


H.R. 2952 / Public Law 100-475 

To increase the amount authorized to be 
appropriated for acquisition at the Women’s 
Rights National Historical Park 


H.R. 4419 / Public Law 100-476 

To authorize appropriations for activities 
under the Federal Fire Prevention and 
Control Act of 1974 


S. 1945 / Public Law 100-477 

To amend the Second Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1961, relating to the lease of 
certain lands from the Isleta Indian Tribe 
for a seismological laboratory 





Editor’s Note 





The President traveled to Michigan on Oc- 
tober 7, the closing date of this issue. Re- 
leases and announcements issued by the 
Office of the Press Secretary after the Presi- 
dent’s departure will be printed next week. 
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